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JOHN ¢. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


— 





j.ondon: 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND 


November 1892. 


Lar ge crown 8yo, gilt top, with the Etchings printed on Japanese paper, 
Price 6s. per volume. 

Also a limited Large-paper edition in demy 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, which 

will be numbered, and for which orders will be taken for sets only. 

Printed on Arnold’s unbleached hand-made paper, with the Etchings 

printed as proofs before letters upon thin Japanese paper, and mounted 


on the same paper as text 


THE BORDER EDITION of the WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. Wi.h Introductory Essays and Notes by ANDREW LANG» 
in addition to those of the Author. Illustrated by more than ‘Two 
Hundred and Sixty New and Original Etchings by Eminent Artists: 
All the Etchings wiil be printed on Japanese paper, by Mr. F. Gould- 
ing, of london, and the Proofs before letters in the Large-pape1 
dition will be monnted on hand-made paper, same as that used for 

Text of the Work. 7 he Novels will be issued at the rate of ‘Two 
Volumes per Monch, bes ginning from November 1, 1892 Am ng the 
Artists and Etchers whose work will appear in the first ‘Twelve Novel 
may be mentioned the following : 

ARTISTS :—Sir J. E. MILI. ls, Bart., R.A.—John Pettie, R.A.—R. W. 
Macbeth, A.R.A.— J. Maewhirter, A.R.A., R.S.A. —Sir George Reid, 
P.R.S.A.—Sir Henry Raeburn, R. A., P.R.S.A.—Ad. Lalauze—Keeley 
Halsweile, R.S.A., R.W.S.—W..lter Paget—Gordon neue M. L. Gow 
—W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A. 

ETCHERS :—R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A.—H. Macbeth-Raeburn—F. Huth 
—Henri Lefort—D. Y. Cameron—Ad. Lalauze—H. C. Manesse—B. Dam- 
man—H. W. Batley—F. S. Walker—C. O. Murray—P. Teyssonniéres. 

for further particulars see separate detailed Prospectus, which may b 
the Publishe r, or from any Bookseller. 


Atatyw ) 7 ” 
Oblained Jrom 





NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON 5YMONDS, 
In 2 vols,, small 4to, with so Ilustrations, bound in cloth, _ top, -— net. 


Also a few Large-paper Copies in royal 8vo, cloth, uncut ed 


THE LIF OF MICHELANGELO ‘BUONAR- 


ROTI. Based on Studies in the Archives of the Buonarroti Family 
at Florence. With Etched Portrait and Fifty Reproductions of the 


Works of the Master. 


In 2 vols., small 4to, printed on Arnold's hand-made paper, with Engraved 
Portrait of the Author, printed on thin Japan paper, and bound in 
half-German calf, gilt top. 


FOEMS. By Viorer Fane, Author of ‘ Memoirs of 
Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre,’ &c. 
NoTEeE.—Three hundred and sixty-five copies of this choice Edition of 
the Poems of Violet Fane, which of late years have been so much sought 
after, have been printed and the type distributed. | Every copy numbered, 


1 to 365 inclusive. 





1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 10 Steel-plate Engravings, coloured 
by hand, and 33 Wocd Engravings in the Text, 21s, net. 


THE NOBLE SCIENCE. A Few General Ideas 
on Fox-Hunting. By F. P. DeELM& RApcLIFFE. A New Edition, 
Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. By WILLIAM C, A. BLEw, 
M.A. (Editor of Vyner’s ‘ Notitia Venatica '). 

NotTe.—To this new Edition of Radcliffe’s well-known work the Editor 
has added a large quantity of in ae matter. It 
addition to the 33 Original Engravings, 10 Steel-plate Engravings after 
Sir Edwin Landseer, W. Barraud, G. acter, C, Loraine Smith, E. Corbet, 
J. Bateman, P. C. Turner, &e. 


also contains, in 


In 5 vols., large demy 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 42s, net. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. The ‘Translation called 
Dryden's. Corrected from the Greck and Revised by A. H. CLoucu, 
Sometime Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Literature at University College 
London. 





In 3 vols., demy 8vo, Roxburghe binding, gilt top, 25s. net. 


BURTONS ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 
The Anatomy of Melancholy: What It Is. With all the Kinds, Causes, 
Symptoms, Prognostics, and Several Cures of It. In Three Partitions. 
With their several Sections, Members, and Subsecti: 
cally, Medicinally, Historically Opened and Cut up. Ly Democritus 
JUNIOR (Robert Burton). 


yns, Philosophi- 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William St., Strand. 





SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES In MODERN MUSIC 
BERLIOZ, SCHUMANN, AND WAGNER. 
W. H. HADOW., M.A., 


FELLOW OF WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
WITH FIVE PORTRAITS. 


‘Mr. Had ow has eminently the rare gift of impartial and judicial 
criticism.’—./usical Standard. 

‘His sketches of the lives of his subjects are as bright and entertaining 
as his criticisms of their works and his estimates of their influence are 
stimulating and suggestive.’—Scofsman 

‘Mr. Hadow has produced a book which is both readable and 
Glasgow Herald, 


scholarty. 


At every Library, price 12s. 6d. 


SACHARISSA: some Account of Dorothy Sidney, 

Countess of Sunderland, her Family and Friends, By JULIA CART- 
RIGHT (Mrs, s. Henry Ady). With Portrait. 
Now ready, price 5s. 

STORIES FROM THE GREEK COMEDIANS. By the 

Rev. A. J. CHURCH. With 16 Coloured Illustrations. 
‘EVENTS’ SERIES, NEW VOLUME, price 55s. 

THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. ly 

Colonel MALLESON, C.S.I. With Portraits and Plans. 


LARGE PAPER COPIES (100 only), 42s. nett. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


— a OF THE BORER : A Tale of the 


ormans in Italy. By E. J. OSWALD. With Illustratior 


Now ready, pri 

THE INNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY By the 
Rev. W. J. Lorrie. With 12 Engravings and many smaller Illus- 
tratior ha tina RAsCOnd | nd othe: Art cs. 

LARGE PAPER COPIES (oo only), 42s, nett. 
Price 21s. 

THE LAUREATE’S COUNTRY. Sketches of Places 
connected with the life of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. By A. J. CnHurcu. 
With 15 Copper-plates and many other Illustrations by EDWARD 
HULL. 

LARGE PAPER COPIES, bound in vellum, / 
Now ready, price 5s., cloth. 


IN — SERVICE OF RACHEL, LADY RUSSELL. 


A Story. By Mrs. MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL'S. 


By JusTin 
McCARTHY. Illustrated by JosepH PENNELI New Edition 
Now ready, price 6s., cloth. 


LANCASHIRE. By 1 ro H. Grinpox. With many Illus- 


rations. New Edit 


Now ready, price, 5s 


THE GREAT WORLD'S FARM; or, How Nature Grows 
her Crops. By SELINA GAYr, Author of ‘The Great World's 
Lumber-Room, With a Preface by Professor BOULGER, and 16 
Ijlustrations. 

Now ready, pric 

THE SEIGE OF NORWICH CASTLE: A Story of the 

Last Struggle against the Conqueror. By M. M. BLAKE. With 


12 Illustration 
DEAN SWIFT AND HIS WRITINGS. By Geratp 
MorIARTY, Balliol College, Oxford. With 8 Portraits. 
LARGE PAPER COPIES (150 only), 215, 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


Now ready, price 6s. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. Irom the French of 
EK. CORROYER. Edited by WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the 
Irish National Gallery, With 238 Illustration 

Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 

THE YORKSHIRE COAST AND THE CLEVELAND 
HILLS AND DALES. By JoHN LEYLAND. With Map, Etchings, 
and other Illustrations by ALFRED DAWSON and LANCELOT SPEED, 

LARGE PAPER COPIES (250 only), 12s. 6d. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS AND PAUL SANDBY, ROYAL ACADEM- 
ICIANS: Theit Lives and Works sy WILLIAM SANDBy, With 
5 Portraits on Copper, and 12 other Illustrations, 

Ready the Last Week in November, price 35s. cloth ; 
half-morocco, 42s. 

THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME FOR 1892. Being the 
Third of the New Series. With 36 [etchings and other Engravings, 
and many minor Illustrations, 


SEELEY & CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS), 


30 to $4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Branch Offices: 
231 Brompton Road, S.W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C, 








{FOR THE SUPPLY OF THE BEST 


BOOKS In English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Subscriptions opened from any date. /7os- 


pectuses on Application. 


2.-_THE SECOND-HAND BOOK SALE 
DEPARTMENT. 


A Monthly List is published of all the Books offered at 
Reduced Prices, and can be sent gratis on applicaticn. 


3.—MUDIE’S EXPORT DEPARTMENT. 


Books for BOOKSELLERS, FREE LIBRARIES, and 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS in the Colonies and Abroad, 
selected frem Mudie’s Clearance Lists, to the value of 
Twenty Pounds and upwards, will be forwarded FREIGHT 
FREE to any seaport in India, China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States of America. 

















ALL LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 









LINED CASES SUPPLIED AT MODERATE CHARGES, 
Insurances effected at Current Rates. 
Remittances should be made payable to Mudie and Co., London, 
Bankers: London and Westminster Bank. 







MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd, 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co.'s NEW BOOKS. 


New, Revised, Rearranged, and Cheaper Edition of Leslie 
Stephen’s ‘Hours ina Library,’ with Additional 
shapters. In 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 






















j eady this day. Vols. IL. and III., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

4 HOURS IN A LIBRARY. Py Leste Sreruen. 

4 CONTENTS.—Volume I].—Dr. Johnson's Writings—Crabbe—William 

: Hazlitt—Disraeli’s Novels— Massinger— Fielding Cowper and Rousseau— 

First Edinburgh Reviewers—Wordsworth's Ethics—Landor’s Conversations 
Macaulay. 


Volume IT. —4 ‘harlotte Bront’—Ch arles Kingsley—G¢ ae n and Shelley 
—Gray and his Se ichool Sterne—Country B s0ks —Geor iot, Auto- 
hiography—Carlysles Ethics—State Trials—S. T. Coleridg 


eblcoe Tahsin rp tos sche 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


7 Ready this day at all the Libraries. In 2 vols., post 8vo. 


DARK : 


A Tale of the Down Country. 


New and Cheaper Edition of Miss Robinson's ‘A Woman 
; of the World.’ 


Ready this day. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD: an Everyday 
Story. By F. MAnet Rosinson, Author of ‘ Di senchantment,’ ‘ The 
Plan of ( ‘ampaign,’ ete. 





New and Cheaper Edition of ‘ The Slave of the Lamp.’ 
4 Ready this day. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


_ THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. By Henry Seron 


MERRIMAN, Author of ‘ Young Mistley,’ ete. 


; Ready this day (Sixpence). New Series, No 114 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER, 





BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ Court Royal,’ ete., Chaps, 
25 to 29.—' UP A CREEK IN DEMERARA.’ 


LAMB.—' THE RISE OF TOWNS.’ 





‘Heaps of Money,’ ete., ¢ ‘haps. 21 to 24. 





London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO, 15 Waterloo Place. 








containing ‘MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,’ by S. 


: ‘THE DICTATOR,’ 
‘UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLES AND MARY 
‘CHIMES.'’—‘ THE 
COUNTESS RADNA,’ by W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


CONTENTS.—No. 210.—NOVIEMBER 26, 1892. 
Notes 


Dickory, Dickory, Diadkc.. , ; ; ae | 
Uganda Still , ‘ ' . 2 
The Actors’ Association . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 22 
Municipal Bribery . . , : - 29 
Pigs and Whistles . . , ' ; - 30 
Judicial Blunders . : ; ‘ ; ; a 
Inthe Chamber . 7 3 : . . 82 
The Uses of Advertisement. ‘ F . 33 
Modern Men: Arrigo Boito . : ; - 
New English Art. ;. / a ‘ » 385 
Of Jockeys : ; F : é ; 2 
Th e Lost Centaur . P , ; ‘ 
John Selden . . ; ; , ‘ . 38 


The Devil’s Book. 
Correspondence : 


sy W. B. Yeats ; o ae 


Mr. Arnold Forster and Colonial Trade . Ai 
The Thousand and One Days . ‘ . 41 
Similia Similibus . , > ‘ . . 41 
Mr. Ruskin and Degas ? ; , . 41 
Colonial Exuberance ! ‘ : ‘ . 42 
El Grano Tacano ° ’ . e e ‘ £5 
Iiveryday Miracles . ‘ ‘ , ‘ » 43 
An Historical R: “5 Bag ‘ , : ° . 44 
New Novels . ‘ . , ‘ . 48 
Old and New ‘ ; , . 46 


Books of the Week ° ° ° ° . 47 





BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publishers . . e ae ii, iii, iv, 48, v, vi 
Investments, manana etc. ° ; ‘ ° i, vii 
Shipping ‘ : 6 « |. wa és we OG vil 
Hotels. a Se aes , ° ; ee ea vi 
Miscellaneous. P — ° i, fii, vi, vii, viii 








REFUSE. ALL IMITATIONS OF 


W™-POLSON'S 
GORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD for many Years. 


a eeeeeerenae—yrrryrr 


The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. J 


VT 


Manufacturer to H.M. the QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON & maine PAISLEY. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinbur “ 1890; Two Prisze€, 
Medals, Paris, 1 


IRISH pte POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS 














Children’s bordered 1/ \ S Hemstitched : 3 Ni 
Ladies’ .. “<i 2/2} | Lad ies’ a ws 2/11} > 3 
Gents’ 3/3J ¢,| Gents’ .. « gre 76 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, a/rx per doz Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Me 
ards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3y ards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Ck As s, 114 each. 
oe 1g Huckabac k Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1 Pa bees 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s -fc 6 per doz, Gents a ‘old, 4/11 pe doz 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlen nen, “iien n sitt. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 


a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & 


CO.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


*.* Complete Catalogue comprising upwards of 3000 different nt works in all departments of titerature, post free on application, 


Entirely New Edition of ‘Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, brought 
down to the Autumn of 1892. 
Just REAbDy. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; half calf, 24s. ; 
full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 
ENLARGED, CORRECTED, AND REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES AND UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION: Relating to all Ages and Nations, TWENTIETH 
EpiTion, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. and brought 
down to the Autumn of 1892. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Hon, Librarian 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

This New Edition contaizs nearly 100 Pages more than the 
Last; in all about 1150 Pages, with about 11,000 Distinct 
Articles and 180,000 Dates and Facts. comprising the 
History of the World to the Present Time. 

The Times says :—‘*' Haydn's Dictionary of Dates” is the most universal 
Book of Reference in a moderate compass that we kuow of in the English 
language.’ 

NEW WORK BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL. By Georce MacDonatp, 
Author of ‘ Unspcken Sermons,’ ‘ Robert Falconer,’ etc. 

‘A new volume of original sermons from the pen of Dr. George 
Macdonald is sure to receive a hearty welcome from his many enthusiastic 
admirers and followers, and all who read ‘ The Hope ot the Gospel” w 
_ that the author's profound insight into spiritual truth and his poetic 

sion are as remarkable as they were in his younger days. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 150 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: their History and 


Architecture, from the Earliest Records to the Present Time; wit 
Special Accounts of Modern Restoration 
WITH ABOUT 1§0 STEEL PLATES, LITHOGRAPHIC GROUND PLANS. 
AND 150 Woop ENGRAVINGS IN THE TEXT. 
In 3 crown 4to. volumes, handsomely bound, h alf- paste-grain, parch- 
ment sides, g It edges, 48s. ; half- -paste grain, ak sides, g il top, 425. 

A Ckeaper Edition of the above work can be had, in yee ich the Steel 
Plates are replaced by Coloured Reproductions. In 3 volumes, cloth gilt, 
3Is. 6d. 

THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; 
half-calf or half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 
Enlarged, Recomposed, Revised, Improved. 558th Thousand. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 


MENT. NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED EDITION. 

including 360 ADDITIONAL PAGES OF NEW RECIPES AND NEW 

ENGRAVINGS, or in all about 1700 PAGES, WITH THOUSANDS Ot 

RECIPES AND INSTRUCTIONS, HUNDREDS OF ENGRAVINGS, AND 

NEW COLOURED COOKERY PLATES. 
*.* Asa Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any 
period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ House hold Management’ is entitled to 
the very first place. In half-calf or half morocco, price 123. 6d., the book 
wi! last a lifetime, and save money every day. This new edition contains 
nearly one-half as much matter again as the old edition. 


THE BEST WORK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 1os.6d.: half-calf, 16s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. A Guide to Good Health, 


Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ai ments 
Edited by GEORGE BLACK, M.B. Edin. Accurately Hlustrated with 
450 Engravings. 

‘ Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has bestowed upon his work 
on ‘‘ Household Medicine.”” He has gone carefully and ably into all the 
subjects that can be included in such a volume. . . . . ‘Whe work is worthy 
of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.’—Althenwum. , 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


VIOLIN-MAKING: As it Was, and As It Is. A 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical Treatise on the Art. By EDWARD 
HeRON-ALLEN. With Photographs, Folding Supplements, and 200 
Engravings. 
‘A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive 
with acclamation.’— Yorkshire Post. 


Imperial 16mo, parchment, bevelled, red edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND: 


Recognising the Tendencies of the Human Mind by the Observaticn 
of the Formation of the Hands. ‘Translated from the French of 
D'ARPENTINGY, and Edited, with a Commentary on the Text, copious 
Notes, etc., by EDWARD HERON-ALLEN, Author of ‘A Manual of 
Cheirosophy,’ etc. With Original Plates and [Explanatory Diagrams 
by Miss Horsey. 
‘Undoubtedly curious. ... . It is not necessary to subscribe to the 
author's theories in order to derive entertainment from its odd, out-of-the- 
way learning, and anecdotal illustration.’-—7he Daily News 


Imperial 16mo, parchment, red edges, ss. 


A MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY. By Eowarp Heron- 


ALLEN. A Complete Practical Handbook of Chei ‘irognomy and 
Cheiromancy, whereby the Past, Present, and Future may be read in 
the Formation of the Hands. With Engravings. 
‘The author is to be congratulated on having published a concise and 
clearly written guide to the study of a subject no doubt interesting to many.’ 
The. Salurdzy "Ret new 


or, “The Art of 


_A STUDY IN SCARLET. 





London: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


IIandsomely bound, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


-SHELLEY’S COMPLETE (PROSE AND POETICAL) 


WORKS. Edited with Preface and Notes on the Poems, by 
Shelley's Wife, the brilliant and accomplished MARY WOLSTONE- 
CRAFT SHELLEY. With Steel Portrait and Vignette. 


This editt m has the great t ante ge of the edit ? ship of the Poet s 
talented Wife, MARY Wor LSTONECROFT SHELLEY. /f contains, besides 
Shelley's Poems and Dr mas, lhe 7 lua Ahi / elle) from a?wous lands, 

rvs, vich in observation and full of originality ind the form and 
ippearance of the kdition ts both pleasing imd scholard 


DEAN MILMAN’S GIBBON'S ROME 


In 2 volumes, royal 8vo, cloth 215. ; in 3 volumes, cloth gilt, 22s. ; in 4 


volumes, library style, cloth, gilt tops, 24s. ; half-calf, 42s. 
GIBBON'S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. With the late Dean MILMANS copious and very 


valuable Notes; also Notes ms GuizoT, WENCK, and others; many 
pages of Engravings and Ma il References throughout 


‘There can be no question Pe this. edition of Gibbon is the ONLY 


ONE extant to which parents and guardians, and academical authoritic 
ught to give any measure of countenance.’ 
Leadon Quarterly WK zw on Dean Milman’'s Edition, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 


PRAED'S POLITICAL AND OCCASIONAL POEMS. 


, un it eds ves, 


lited, with Notes, by Sir GEOROE YOUNG. 
aoe where we may in this book of poems, we come upon something 
bright, clever, and amusing.’ —S/. Jame tte 


THE COMPLETE WORDSWORTH. 


WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL _ WORKS. A New 


tion, handsomely pri tle be peas come Pires In 

6 volumes, crown vO, 308s.; half- alt y25.; Tok CENTENARY 

EDITION, in 6 volumes, {| p. ov cloth 21S. ; Lut POCKET 
EDITION, 6 volumes, cloth, 15s. 

The name of William Wordsworth is enshrined in the hearts of the 

English people and no admirer of the English pcets can dispense with his 

works, The present edition has the following signal advantage: it 1s 


complete, very carefully printed and prepared, and is, moreover, the 
thorised edition, published by arrangement with the family of the author. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


F. MARION mates vss WORKS. NEW EDITIONS. 
wn 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TO LEEWARD: a Novel. By F. Marion Crawrorp, 


Author of ‘A Roman Singer,’ ete. 


‘Mr. Marion Crawford in his new novel, ‘‘ To Leeward,” has achieved 
greatest SuCCEeSS ; indeed, tis not too miu to V that this work takes 

i high place in the ranks of modern fiction. —VANIry FAIR. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 35, 6d. 
yay : 
AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN : a Novel. By F. 
MARION CRAWE« thor of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ etc. 

‘An entertaining stu 4) of ha es of life or types of character, and of 
present political aspects and tendencies, a keen and thoughtful observer, 


whose every new book is sure to be welcomed and read. Ry VIEW. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 6s. ; Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS: a Study in a well- 
known Story. By GEORGE MEREDITH, Author of ‘The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel,” ‘One of Our Conquerors,’ ete. Revised and 


(Corrected by the Author. With an Introductory Note on Ferdinand 
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NOTES 


IneLaNnp is drifting back, slowly but surely, into the 
wretchedness whence she was rescued by the Salisbury Ad- 
ministration. Lord Londonderry, speaking at Burton-on- 
Trent, remarked that cases of murder and outrage have 
doubled within the last three months. Captain Moon- 
light has been abroad at Castleisland ; and at Adee in the 
same district a murdered man was found hanging from 
the rafters of an out-house. The eviction disturbance 
at Kanturk, with its bars of red-hot iron and its boiling 
water, recalls some incidents that awoke the wrath 
of Mr. Morley in their time. In the opinion of the 
Evieteds, as expressed by Mr. O’Connor, ‘there is too 
much party and too much politics in the country, and 
the sooner a lot of it is done away with the better.’ 
Despite the Landlords’ withdrawal, the statements 
elicited by the Plan of Campaign Commission must 
depress the Separatists. Lord Dunraven, in a letter to 
the South Glamorgan Conservative Association, character- 
ises the Commission as a ludicrous fiasco, which none the 
less illustrates the silly lawlessness of latter-day Radicalism. 


How the Separatist wirepullers desire to arrange 
matters was explained by Mr. Dillon at Ballyhannis. 
The British Workman is to help the Irishry to obtain 
Home Rule, and, as a set off, the Irishry are to help the 
British Workman to overthrow the Monopolists and the 
Aristocracy. On the back of this declaration the original 
Honest John called upon all Landlords to make large 
reductions, and upon all Tenants to abstain from violence. 
The treatment to be meted out by the Timhealyites to any 
who oppose them, however, is exemplified by the action 
of the Clerical Federation, in seeking to compass the 
exclusion of Unionists and Parnellites from the burgess rolls 
of Cork and other places. Boards of Guardians through- 
out the country are memorialising the Government to 
follow the example of its predecessor, and to order a 
temporary reduction of statutory rents in view of the 
agricultural depression. 

Tit Home Secretary discovered to the City Liberal 
Club on Wednesday night his belief that the Government 
exists to reverse the policy of its predecessors, though he 
acknowledged that a certain continuity must be observed 
in foreign and colonial affairs. Of course Ireland blocks 
the way, but after Home Rule —well, he was safe to pro- 
muse anything, especially a certain amount of tinkering with 
the franchise. It is at least consolatory to have the assur- 
anne that, when Parliament meets, ‘full, distinet, and expli- 
cit legislative proposals’ will be submitted. The same day 
Lord Ripon received a deputation that objected to the 
cession of Swasiland to the Boers, but his lordship de- 
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clined to show his hand, It is a most difficult subject : 
there are obligations to the Boers, to the Swasi folk, and 
also, even he admitted, to the Britons who have sunk 
capital in the country. The Scottish Home Rule Asso- 
ciation has attempted to ‘draw’ Mr. Balfour, whose reply 
is that any scheme which requires the presence of the 
Scottish members at Westminster would be unworkable, 
and that any alternative would deprive Scotsmen of their 
Imperial interest. To the Canterbury Agricultural Confer- 
ence, Mr. Lowther proposes, as a panacea for the agricultu- 
ral depression, graduated duties on foreign imports compet- 
ing with home industries, preferential trading between this 
country and the Colonies, and payment of rent and wages 
on a sliding-scale based on the market price of land pro- 
ducts. 


On Thursday Mr. Goschen, speaking at the United 
Club, acknowledged that there was more continuity of 
policy in the present administration of affairs than could 
have been expected. The Home Secretary admitted now 
that he and his friends could not get rid of the situation 
by shutting their eyes and turning their backs: yet there 
had been times when they had done nothing else. But 
the coercion of circumstances forced the Government to 
continue its predecessor's policy in Uganda, which Mr. 
Asquith named not: and there would be amusement in 
the spectacle of Sir William Harcourt defending this 
particular estimate. The evacuation of Egypt was no 
longer mentioned, though the chief evacuators were actually 
in the Cabinet. In Ireland alone was there any break in 
the continuity; and there, though Mr. Balfour's blood- 
hounds bayed at Mr. Morley’s order, the tenants were 
merely evicted by the law to be reinstated by Sir James 
Mathew’s Commission. Sir George Trevelyan, at the 
Glasgow Liberal Club the same night, was content with 
the assertion that ‘the people are the Liberal party.’ 
The rest of his speech was mere gabble about the 
glorious victory the Separatists gained at the last elec- 
tion, and the great things the Government anticipate 


from tinkering the franchise. 





Cerrain envoys from the Khanate of Kandshut (inside 
the British border line some seventy or eighty miles N.E. 
of Chitral) have been indiscreet enough to ask the 
Governor-General of Russian Turkestan, in open durbar, 
for modern rifles to resist British troops withal. Baron 
Vrevsky, who received his guests with effusion, over- 
whelming them with gifts, seems to have been honestly 
shocked by their barbarous directness. All men must 
sympathise, he told them, with their wish to emancipate 
themselves from the tyranny of the Indian Government ; 
but they were not to assume, because they had seen 
Russian rifles last year in the hands of their neighbours 
at Gilgit, that the Tzar and the Queen-Empress were at 
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war. However, he dismissed them with a promise to 
better ‘the means of transport’ between their country 
and Turkestan, and to ‘develop commercial relations.’ 
So the envoys returned southwards, ‘much gratified ’ 
(says the Zwurkestan Gazelle) ‘by their reception, and im- 
pressed by the power of Russia’: perhaps also with a 
suspicion—no doubt unwarranted—that the rifles would 
prove not unattainable. But the reason of Baron 
Vrevsky’s correctness is supplied from Vienna: where it 
is stated, semi-officially, that we are to let Russia 
advance up to the Hindu Kush and to the south of the 
Pamirs, say within cannon-shot of Gilgit; she under- 
taking, ‘in return,’ to abstain at Abdur Rahman’s death 
from nominating a successor. Perhaps it may be useful 
to remind Lord Rosebery that even the Tzar has recog- 
nised Kabul as within our sphere of influence. 


In Dahomey and in Morocco, the French, after suffer- 
ing a check, have scored a gain. Commandant Dodds has 
entered Abomey in triumph, and has found the place 
deserted. Either King Behanzin found the remnant of 
his ‘Old Guard’ unwilling to die in the last ditch with 
him, or thought it wiser to run away. One account has it 
that he has been captured and will be deported to 
Algeria; another, that he is still at large. The 
Dahomeyan chiefs declare that the black man in the 
French hands is not their King: but this is scarce con- 
clusive. King Toffa is to reign in Behanzin’s stead: his 
time promises to be troubled as brief. France must 
decide what she will do with her Dahomey ; and it is said 
that her forces will withdraw to the coast, having gar- 
risoned two forts that command the country. M. Ribot 
has meanwhile been assured by Count d’Aubigny that the 
negotiations with Muley Hassan have had a happy issue ; 
and it is noted that ‘everything accorded by the Sultan 
from a commercial, economic, and sanitary standpoint will 
equally profit all Europeans.’ 

Tue finances of Spain are the scandal of Western Europe ; 
but the finances of Madrid are a lower deep. The last 
Mayor was a certain Senor Bosch, who deserted office 
pending an inquiry into the municipal administration ; and 
the Marques de Cubas, a man of standing and character, 
a banker, a member of the Conservative Right, has entered 
with a will on the task of cleansing the Augean stable of 
Madrilenan finance. Years of peculation, corruption, and 
neglect have produced the worst results; and a sham 
revenue, enormously exaggerated, is overtopped by a real 
expenditure exceeding twenty-six millions of pesetas. The 
new Mayor has gone to the root of matters by dismissing 
at a stroke a dozen functionaries in chief; and he proposes, 
with the approval of the press, to make a clean sweep, 
and dissolve the present municipality. 

Tue Kaiser's speech to the German Reichstag was an 
appeal to patriotism on behalf of the new Army Bills : 
it has since been backed by Count von Caprivi in language 
of commendable candour. The most striking feature in the 
address was its insistence upon the cordial support of the 
Federal Governments in the policy the armaments of 
States unnamed has imposed upon the voters. The hint 
may serve asa check upon Particularism, in Bavaria and 
elsewhere. Still, if the press be not wholly misleading, 
the Chancellor will be hard put to it to carry his mea- 
sures. From the outset he had to reckon with Radica] 
opposition; now the National Liberals show signs of 
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revolt. He eannot eirry the Bill by mere Conservatism 
and the Centre will naturally exact its price. At the 
same time the German newspapers carry less importance 
than the Press in Britain does ; and it may be that. the 
German journalist will find his vapourings discounted by 
the event. Count von Caprivi has always the weapon of 
a dissolution in reserve; and thereby Prince Bismarck, 
shortly before his fall, achieved the last and not the least 
remarkable of his Parliamentary triumphs. 

Signor Crisei has hoisted his political colours at Paler 
mo, So far as concerns his attitude towards the new 
Ministry, his speech is distinctly disappointing: he scarce 
alluded to Signor Gioletti and his Cabinet. But he em- 
phasised the radical differences between Left and Right 
and he insisted that the Monarchy is distinguished from a 
Republic only in having a perpetual instead of an elective 
Chief. After certain compliments to the French Repub- 
lic (which may not be taken very well), he insisted on the 
necessity of maintaining the Triple Alliance, though he found 
fault with the new commercial agreements. His utter- 
ances are chastened; he acknowledges ‘ disillusionment,’ 
but he is the old Crispi still, and his programme may yet 
bring heat into Italian politics. King Humbert opened 
his Parliament on Wednesday when he had an enthusi- 
astic reception. 





Durnin the present week eight-ninths of the spindles 
under the control of the Lancashire Cotton Spinners’ 
Federation have been either at a stand-still or running 
halftime, so that the operatives idle now number 
64,000. The Northumberland Colliers have accepted a 
reduction of 65 per cent. ; but their fellows in the Forest 
of Dean have determined to resist a 74 reduction, and 
several thousand men and boys will probably cease work 
to-day. One of the difficulties in connection with 
British trade is illustrated by the statement, in a consular 
report, that Japanese hands frequently toil seventeen hours 
a day for a mere pittance. The labour problem is further 
complicated by the influx of destitute aliens, 32,819 of 
whom settled here within the last ten months. It has 
been resolved by a conference of Metropolitan Local 
Authorities this week that such immigration should be 
subjected to judicious regulation. The Home Secretary 
has issued a useful order: that lists of out-door workers 
be kept in factories and workshops. 

Tue imminent collapse of the Working Unemployed 
has provoked fresh threats of violence. One of the 
organisers, Mr. Waite, has suggested a_ midnight 
march; when ‘there is no saying what might happen.’ 
Probably Mr. Asquith’s civil and military forees would be 
to the fore: though that were unnecessary if Mr. 
Asquith took due notice of such language. The police 
have already dispersed divers meetings at Tower 
Hill: meetings patronised by a Radical M.P.—a Mr, 
Saunders—whose counsel of moderation was coldly re- 
ceived. Of the expenses of the Trafalgar Square 
Demonstration, which amounted to £25, a third 
remains to find; yet another is organising. The 
circular issued by the Local Government Board to dis- 
trict authorities is condemned as being ‘based on old- 
fashioned, middle-class ideas of economics, Certain 
Ministers are reminded of their promised assistance and 
are informed they will not be allowed to sleep upon it; 
and deputations are therefore to wait upon the First Com- 
missioner and the Postmaster General. 
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DICKORY, DICKORY, DOCK 


‘ OU perceive, my friends, we have actually got 
into the New Era there has been so much 
prophesying of: here we all are, arrived at last "—and 
much good may we get of it! ‘The announcement was 
certainly premature. ‘The New Era, in fact, was not 
like to begin till we had swallowed Carlyle’s political 
nostrums: which, after forty years’ boggling about it, 
we at last seem resolute to do. Yet it were best, even 
so, if we saw that the dose was complete. Half a 
theory is sometimes worse than no ideas. We may not 
combine paternal government with Democracy: for 
that road leads to the despotism of the Father of Lies, 
It is the whole art of wisdom in government, no 
doubt, to search and sift society in every class for men 
of talent and joyfully to promote them. That is the 
secret of efliciency ; that, at all events, is one of the 
corollaries of 'Toryism, or government by the fittest ; 
and that, maybe, is the reason why Mr. ‘Tom Mann 
was put on the Labour Commission. For he also, we 
prefer to suppose, is in his way a person of capacity 
and (in particular) an authority on the just-unsub- 
merged tenth, or the men with their heads above 
the surface. But it was surely never intended, in 
the scheme of things, that Mr. Mann should be 
asked to afflict us, and to disturb the minds of our 
tradesmen, by his opinions on Political Economy, 
Yet the Labour Commissioners sat ‘as a whole 
instead of in sections’ for the space of three days last 
week, to hear him ‘elaborate’ his views on municipal 
employment ; and at the end thereof they thanked him 
for his ‘most valuable evidence’: the fact being, 
strictly, that he had tendered no evidence at all, but 
(tacked-on to his project of a Poplar New Cut) a very 
chaos of vague opinions and socialistic yearnings, with 
some hearsay statistics collected from the brabblers of 
the pot-house. Now, certain theories of Socialism are 
inherent, of necessity, in the constitution of society. 
It is a matter of fact, for example, in our own 
country—and one which must remain despite the 
prejudices of both the political parties—that the 
claim of the Unemployed to bread at the 
cost of work has always been recognised by the State, 
whatever may have been the mouthings of the irre- 
sponsible Liberal Economist. ‘That the principle is 
recognised to-day by very various-minded persons is 
clear, even without comparison of (say) the Local 
Grovernment Board’s circular and the agreeable fri- 
volity of Sir John Gorst. ‘So soon as the State attacks 
that tremendous cloaca of Pauperism’ (wrote Carlyle), 
‘which will choke the world if it be not attacked, the 
State will find that it isa reality, and not a dramaturgy ; 
that it exists here to render existence possible, existence 
noble and desirable, for the State’s subjects. Now this 
view of the ends of government is good 'Toryism enough. 
But, if things move on as they are moving, it will 
soon be inopportune to proclaim it. Granted, we are no 
lovers of constituted Anarchy: granted, it should be 
ours to deal with the floods of able-bodied paupers 
and nomadic lack-alls; to bring these captainless 
under due captaincy. Yet the way out of the morass is 
not by the road the country is taking—not by the deeps 
of sentiment and under the guidance of Democracy. 
And we can guess no riddles by appealing to Universal 
Suffrage: or, for that matter, Mr. Tom Mann. The 
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truth is, that a Democratic constitution which would lay 
all things on the central Government is not only (as 
Mill says) not political freedom, ‘but often creates a 
spirit precisely the reverse, carrying down to the lowest 
grade in society the desire of political domination.’ 
But desire does not always imply either knowledge or 
ability. Let us consider the impotence of Mr. ''om 
Mann. <A great change, he agreed, would have to 
take place in human character before it would be safe 
to ‘move ina collectivist direction.” But it was to be 
remembered that any loss ‘ owing to mistakes, etc.” would 
fall on the community (read, on the capitalist). And ‘as 
we all desire Progress, the capitalist will no doubt set 
aside a margin of his wealth for experimental purposes. 
Personally, Mr. Mann thinks that ‘ small collectivist 
control * will best secure Progress. Competition does not 
admit of individual development. Under it capitalists 
look for profits; trade fluctuates ; men are discharged : 
and hence the Unemployed. Now, under municipalities 
no man will ever be discharged: and therefore there 
will be Progress. Mr. Mann, then, would, as a first 
experiment, nationalise the land, confiscate railways to 
the State, entrust the municipalities with light, water, 
docks, tramways, the building of public institu- 
tions, and ‘the manufacture of furniture and clothing 
for municipal purposes’: asking the general employer, 
also, to suppress the manufacture of shoddy in general 
and of ‘spurious’ literature in particular. Applying 
his principles to docks, he would begin, it is true, 
by depriving 11,000 men of employment. But 
by a prohibition of the ‘nefarious system of over- 
time’ he hoped to ensure the absorption of the surplus 
docker into the ranks of skilled labour. He did not 
believe that manufactures would be hampered by an 
Eight Hours Bill: nor even that employers thought 
so. Asked why employers, then, resisted the bill, he 
condescended on a reference to Original Sin. But 
if, under his system, capitalists continued to break 
down, he would be willing to face ‘the responsibility 
of conducting the trade of the country on col- 
lectivist lines’ himself. And as to his competence 
to the task never a doubt seems to cross his 
mind: though his idea of how to conduct a season 
trade (for example) seems to be to begin by ignoring 
the seasons. Asked, again, if he would apply his 
Eight Hours Bill to agriculture, he allowed an 
exception at harvest-time alone ; though when it was 
submitted to him that seeds, nevertheless, must be sown 
and turnips hoed and sheep tended, he had naught 
to say. Interviewed, after it all, by The St. James's 
Gazette, and begged to assume himself (for the pur- 
poses of argument) Prime Minister, the Docker-Caliph 
acknowledged his bubble pricked. His scheme of a 
blessed earth melted away into —— a brace of harm- 
less statements: as (1) that there are 80,000 workless 
men in London, of whom, one-half being skilled artizans, 
and provided for, and one quarter incurable loafers, 
some 20,000 others might be employed forthwith in 
reconstructing the sewers; and (2) that we shall 
soon see a Labour Department, which will foretell 
fluctuations in trade. 

Yet the blame of all this folly, it is worth remarking, 
lies not with Mr. Tom Mann but with his betters : 
that is, with the public at large. What business have 
we to ask him his opinion on these things ? to ask him, 
indeed, for anything more than his knowledge of what 
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few facts he has mastered? After all, the worst of 
our British Socialists is never so vulgar as Bellamy, 
nor so offensive as Henry George. ‘The dreams of 
Our Trusty and Well-Beloved Docker himself, mum- 
bling over what he remembers of the ideals of the 
Commonweal newspaper, are less ridiculous, or at all 
events less ferocious, than might have been expected. 
But surely we can meet and deal with our Socialism 
at first hand. It is the mere drivelling of Democracy 
to take this serious counsel with the man in the street. 
They that work, or are alleged to work, with their 
hands are indispensable citizens in their way, says 
Plato—and the Son of Sirach. Without these cannot 
a city be inhabited: but they shall not dwell where 
they will, nor go up and down. They shall not be 
sought for in publick counsel, nor sit in the judge's seat, 
nor understand the sentence of judgment. For the wis- 
dom ofa learned man cometh by opportunlty of leisure: 
and what has Mr. Mann to do with the Municipalisa- 
tion of Labour ? 


UGANDA STILL 
N INISTERS were expected to deliberate about 


Uganda, and deliberate they did. Our reten- 
tion of the kingdom, opined one intelligencer, stands 
fully assured ; while a rival organisation could add that 
the British East Africa Company would be superseded 
by an Imperial Commissioner. ‘ But before taking 
actual steps to give effect to the decision the Govern- 
ment will await the arrival of further information. 
It was this last particular, as indicative of vacillation 
and evasiveness, that stamped the story for gospel. It 
was ‘so like him,’ people said: and the reflection 
gave them faith. Then Wednesday’s papers pro- 
claimed that the Cabinet was not concerned with 
Uganda at all ; consequently that, despite the oracles, 
our present Government had wrought no miracle, but 
had left a good work undone. And on ‘Thursday—! 


In fact, the Cabinet boggles incredibly at the way of 


salvation clear—at least, where Home Rule is concerned 
—to Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Apt though its 
members are to scuttle, they cannot escape the neces- 
sities of honour and policy. For Exeter Hall means 
business this time, and orthodoxy vies with the Non- 
Conformist Conscience in denouncing the abandonment 
of certain worthy missionaries to plunder and massacre, 
Nay, the incredible has come to pass, and the three 
branches of the Scottish Church (as the Established, the 
Free, and the United Presbyterian) are found acting 
in perfect unity upon the momentous issue. For has 
not this most formidable ‘Triad urged upon Lord Rose- 
bery the advisability of retention in tones of—not 
entreaty but—command; ‘To turn the deaf ear were 
to precipitate the revolt of Scotland, and absolutely 
assure the loss of a certain crazy seat in Midlothian. 
Yet the gossips persist in circulating the story that 
one obstinate intelligence alone delays our acqui- 
escence in the inevitable, and that minority consists, 
they maintain, of—Mr. Gladstone. Nor can you wholly 
refuse to accept the gloss, when you recall his shame- 
lessness in regard to Majuba and Khartoum. And so 
recourse is had to an expedient dear to Liberal Admin- 
istrations: the despatch (namely) of a Commissioner 
‘to report on the situation, 

Such makeshift work appears the more contemp- 
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tible in that the folly of hesitation is plain. As Karl 
Grey urged in certain letters to The Times (letters 
written in the full ripeness of wisdom), we cannot 
without intolerable disgrace abandon M/’wanga’s 
kingdom to the horrors of civil war, and the raids 
of Kabba Rega from Unyoro. ‘The treaties Captain 
Lugard has concluded must be observed, and those 
that have trusted in British honour shall abide in 
safety in the shadow of the flag. Is not the fate 
of the Soudanese ‘friendlies’ disgrace and shame 
enough for one generation? And is the name of 
Britain to be held synonymous with treachery 
and desertion all over Africa? Ourselves have never 
professed any enthusiasm for the so-called civilisation 
of the Nigger; holding, as we do, that it is all-too 
commonly a matter of ‘ square-face’ and gunpowder. 
Nor are we particularly concerned to champion Exctcr 
Hall; since, in this instance, the religious question 
has its own advocates. But the broad fact is that, 
by means of certain evangelists, or of the Company’s 
officials, or of both conjoined, we have brought 
Uganda to such a pass that Uganda cannot stand 
alone. ‘The alternative to anarchy (which would invite 
the interference of some statesman less timorous than 
Mr. Gladstone) is a steadfast assertion of the Im- 
perial authority. As to the precise methods advocated 
by Marl Grey, they smack of the oldest Old-Whiggery : 
dealing much with ‘advice’ and ‘ legitimate influence ’ 
and but little with the cogent voice of command. In 
the case of a Hindu rajah, the diplomatic Resident 
may serve ; but for the Nigger the essential factor is a 
military Commissioner with Emin’s old guard at his 
back. And to that conclusion Mr. Gladstone, whatever 
the cost of his conversion to political sense and honesty, 
must presently be constrained to arrive. 


THE ACTORS ASSOCIATION 


it the Actors’ Association a ‘l'rade-Union ? And if 

not, why not? On the first of these important 
points there isno room for dubiety. No: the Actors’ 
Association is not a 'Trade-Union; and the reason is 
that—(here we come to problem the second )—inasmuch 
as it takes in Managers, which are Capital, it cannot 
be described as purely representative of Actors, which are 
Labour. ‘True it is that the Manager, being commonly 
an Actor—in fact, an Actor-Manager—is in the very 
odd and trying position of representing both Labour 
aud Capital in his single person ; and as the sole reason 
why there are any Actors at all—namely, that as yet 
there are not theatres enough to make every Actor an 
Actor-Manager—is one that is pretty certain to dis- 
appear beneath the rolling years, it is highly probable, to 
say the least, that the Association now known as the 
Actors’ will presently be popular as the Actor-Managers’, 
and so become a ‘l’rade-Union after all. And the con- 
summation is devoutly to be wished. In the first place, 
its achievement would put an end to Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones and all the highly intelligent persons who insist 
upon it that there really is a British Drama (modern) 
which is also British Literature ; for it is pretty certain 
that if all the Actors were Actor-Managers, each 
with a playhouse (let us call it) wherein none other 
than himself might scratch and pick and crow, the 
British Theatre, as exampled in the strutting-place 
of every several Actor-Manager, would consist (in the 
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words of a great exponent of the classic style of acting, 
now unhappily deceased) of ‘himself and a blooming 
yanorama;’ and in this delightful combination there 
would naturally be no room for Mr. H. A. Jones. Which 
is absurd? ‘There is no doubt of it; but is it any the 
less desirable for that ? Especially if you reflect that, 
in the second instance, the formation of an Association 
all of Actor-Managers would mean the existence (for 
a time) of a sort of Clan-na-Gael all of Cronins, as 
it were, and Alexander Sullivans, each resolute to 
queer the other's pitch or perish in the attempt. And 
the end thereof would be the disappearance of all the 
Actor-Managers save one, who would probably be made 
Archhishop of Canterbury, and who (all his old rivals 
being somehow dead and gone) would at any rate be 
left to die a natural death. 

Meanwhile, the Actors’ Association is composed of 
(a) Actors who are merely Actors and (4) Actors who 
are also Managers, so that it stands for Capital and 
Labour both, and in time will no doubt furnish an 
object-lesson to the ingenious Economist. Meanwhile, 
too, it would seem that Labour, which is the Actor, 
is stronger than Capital, which is the Actor- 
Manager. For, indeed, the Actor has contrived 
the initiation and discussion of a form of agree- 
ment which shall prevent the Manager (Actor or 
other) from ‘giving him the chuck’ at two hours’ 
notice, or less: a method of procedure whereunto, it 
would seem, the Manager (whether Actor or not) is 
peculiarly addicted. It is an excellent thing to 
have done, and one can but hope that here is another 
victory for Labour : a victory whose effect shall be to 
place the vain but honest Actor beyond the reach of 
the purse-proud <Actor-Manager. Of course _ it 
remains a fact that you cannot get blood out 
of a stone; of course, too, there is nothing to 
prevent the Capitalist from being a richard pour 
rire—a Mammonite whose sole possessions are a front 
of brass and the leading lady ; but in any case it is one 
to Labour, and Labour is to be congratulated. Nor 
is this the only point the tradesman scores against his 
vile employer. ‘There is, for instance, that shameful 
thing, the Matinée. Now, the Actor's art is not all 
genius and a careful tailor. On the contrary, the things 
called plays demand, contemptible as they are, a 
certain amount of preparation: of ‘study, that is, and 
rehearsal, and the invention (or repetition) of ‘business. 
All this is work for the Actor; and, very often, when 
he has utterly exhausted himself in efforts to make 
the best of his figure and improve upon his author, 
he is paid for one beggarly performance, and no more. 
Could there be aught more odiously unjust? And 
why is the Actor's the only ‘graft’ in which there 
is no recognition of the principle involved in Over- 
time? Why, in other words, should the Plumber 
enjoy a privilege the Actor is denied? If you ask the 
one to stay on and spoil your pipes and make your 
dwelling a centre of enteric fever, he is generally— 
(not always ; forhe may have something, or somebody, 
‘on’; and to acquiesce is beyond his inclination)— 
content to fall in with your humour, however absurd 
It seem to him. It is a matter of overtime: and, 
having nothing particular to do, he is well 
enough pleased to get paid for doing it. And 
the Actor—the Actor with his new trousers, his 
opportunities, the tremendous intellectual endeavour 
VOL. 1X, 
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necessitated by the act of rehearsal, the frightful 
discipline to which he must perforce subject his 
memory, the misery inflicted on him by an enforced 
retirement, however brief, from the study of his 
‘notices’: consider all these points, we say, and 
convince us, if you can, that he, of all tradesmen, may not 
indulge in the joys of overtime. In sober truth, he has 
been in this particular a much-wronged man ; and, as 
insistence on the point would make the Matinée still 
dearer (and therefore a good deal rarer) than it is, we 
hope that he will soon be even with the Plumber. 
At present there is no doubt a certain friction, 
the result of jealousy, between the two callings; but 
it is obvious that, all else being equal, to give overtime 
in the one case as in the other would be to establish the 
beginnings of a real union of hearts between two highly 
respectable bodies of working-men which have hitherto, 
for various reasons, regarded each other with sus- 
picion, undoubtedly—perhaps with genuine, though 
regrettable, dislike. 

As for that other avowed ambition of the Associa- 
tion—the establishment namely, of a school for the 
teaching of dancing, fencing, the nice conduct of an 
unclouded cuff, the supreme art of never being baggy 
at the knees—we confess to a belief that it is merely 
unattainable. It should, you would think, be easy 
enough to teach an Actor dancing, for example; but 
it has long been recognised that to teach an Actor 
anything is difficult, but to teach him something which 
shall be of use to him in his profession is impossible. 
And Elocution: it used to be held an integral part of 
the Actor's equipment ; an accomplishment in whose 
absence it was absurd for him to ask a hearing. But 
our ‘ Leading Actor’ has shown that it is possible to 
make the want of it a merit, the presence of it 
(in others) a defect. And if it be argued that our 
Leading Actor is our Leading Actor and that none 
but himself or can or ought to be his parallel, 
it may be answered, without fear of contradiction, 
that the very convention of beautiful speech is so 
long dead that to recreate it were beyond the power of 
living man. Our Leading Actor will rack you out an 
iambic with groans and gasps and gurgles until naught 
is left of its meaning and still less of its music; our 
Leading Actress is content to make a decent little 
pause at the end of every verse—as it were to signify 
that she has read her lines with profit, and has the 
look of the page before her as she speaks. He 
represents the new school, She the old; the Realistic 
is incarnate in Him, the Classic in Her; and beyond 
these twain there is the crack of doom. No: the Actors’ 
Association does wisely enough in busying itself with 
overtime and all that sort of business. But these other 
things are things of art; and the better for acting the 
less it concerns itself with them. 


MUNICIPAL BRIBERY 


HE County Council in its wisdom having deter- 
mined to compete against the builders and 
engineers of London, cannot complain if the motives 
of so extraordinary a decision be subjected to scrutiny, 
and if the probable consequences to the labour market, 
to the ratepayers of London, and to the Council itself 
be indicated. A Committee of Inexperts, selected at 
all adventure by the other committees, is to control the 
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new experiment: assisted by a gentleman chosen (it 
may be) to barren honour and a niggard salary on 
account of his politics. An underpaid staff—(for this 
Council of ours under-estimates the value of brain)— 
and at least three expensive establishments will com- 
bine to raise the rate to two shillings: the figure, 
so Mr. Stead believes, we ought to pay for the privilege 
of being misruled by his friends. 

The motive is bribery: the new sort of bribery that 
bids for votes. This Council is pledged to be a father 
to the Unemployed, and consistently aims at enlarging 
the demand for labour in London. The ‘ Fair Wages’ 
Clause inserted in all its recent contracts is one 
symptom of the disease which has converted an 
office of administration into a social laboratory: its 
extravagance towards the park-keepers is another. 
The ‘ Fair Wages’ Clause, Mr. J. Williams Benn admits, 
frightened contractors. ‘Their tenders were so high 
that his guileless mind jumped toa theory of collusion : 
the fact being, as Mr. Arthur Arnold recognises, that 
the ‘Fair Wages’ Clause has increased estimates by 
fifty per cent. Now the Council has several very great 
surprises afoot: its Broadway, and its Blackwall 
Tunnel, and the repair or rebuilding of certain bridges. 
It knows that contractors who often stood to lose 
before the Trade-Union rate was imposed upon them 
will not face the risk of being compelled to meet a 
sudden rise in the price of labour. ‘The Works’ Com- 
mittee is designed to make a profit for the Unemployed, 
or the ‘ pore’ working man, out of these undertakings, 
and hopes to do so with the greater favour in that the 
money is to be found (or so the Council intends) by 
the ground-landlord. In other words, an artificial de- 
mand for labour is to be created: with Eight Hours and 
Trade-Union rates this will diminish the number of 
Unemployed—who ere long will become voters, and 
assist the grateful ratepayer to return another Col- 
lectivist Council. Partly, we say, a bid for votes: 
partly a scheme to make the ground-landlord pay 
‘ransom. 

Now, such devices cannot but put an artificial value 
upon labour—as the Council very well knows. That 
they can rid us of our Unemployed is impossible. In- 
deed the existence of the Works’ Committee is a new 
bait to entice the rustic labourer to town: and we 
shall shortly see a privileged class of workmen, a 
more disturbed and inchoate condition of the building 
trade with a larger and more rapacious army of Un- 
employed, clamouring for the destruction of the Coun- 
cillors who have deceived them. Nor, supposing that 
everything worked mightily for good in the labour 
market, would the consequences to the ratepayer be 
any the more pleasing. A Committee of Amateurs, 
inexperienced altogether in prices and specifications, 
will overpay one set of middlemen, just as they have 
damaged the other. What guarantee have we against 
collusion amongst the timber-merchants ? Or will the 
Council grow its own timber and dig its own iron ? 
The amount of waste can scarcely fail to be prodigious. 
Rates will be raised, and even if the burden fall 
upon the ground landlord, is it not a maxim of the 
Socialist that luxury and waste are injurious to the 
community? We shall see work scamped, because it 
is nobody’s interest to know that itis rightly done: and 
even the earnest, honest members of the Committee will 
be all at sea, because they do not know a handsaw from 
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a spokeshave, nor a slate-lath from a Belgian bond. It 
is important that we should be able to touch the 
authors of bad work in the pocket. But how if they 
be our representatives: that is, ourselves? You can 
always sue a contractor: but a Councillor knows no 
greater penalty than dismissal: which enables him to 
stand for Parliament. Again, we had enough of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. ‘This thing is worse. 
The present Council may be honest enough, but what 
is our guarantee against corruption in the future ? 
Municipal institutions which meddle in trade invariably 
become the prey of dishonest traffickers. Merchants 
can and will combine to force their own men upon 
our electorate. They pay candidates’ expenses, ex- 
pecting (and generally getting) something in return. 
ITere the ratepayer of London may well pause to 
perpend the moral of the flight of New York alder- 
men to Canada, of the dealings of Mr. M. Greevy 
over the harbour at Esquimault, and of the Mercier- 
Pacaud scandal. ‘As a nail sticketh between the 
joinings of the stones: so doth sin stick fast between 
buying and selling. We are Britons, and not French 
Canadians, nor Irishman. But we are not more 


scrupulous in the act—only in the appearance —of 


decency. ‘The Works’ Committee, with its underpaid 
staff, offers ten-fold more inducements to corruption 
than did the late but not lamented Board. 

We are not sorry for the London ratepayer. An 
hour’s exertion one cold day last March might have 
saved him all this. Perhaps when the rate is doubled 
he will return a Council which knows how to benefit 
the Unemployed without voiding the municipal chest. 
If he gets a chance, that is: for it is by no means 
certain that a combination of tradesmen will unite 
to return a body pledged to ‘play booty’ to them 
—with a sprinkling of their tried (paid) and trusted 
creatures, 


PIGS AND WHISTLES 
N O set of men has ever stood in sorer need of careful 


guidance than the exponents of agricultural 
opinion, ‘The strength of the industry itself is in des- 
perate straits; and what with petty combinations, discord 
ant counsels, and utter lack of agreement, such strength 
as it has is fast frittering away. Now, it is evident that no 
Conference, no movement of any kind, will achieve en- 
during success unless it is backed by the whole force of the 
calling. Speaking roughly, some eight millions of Eng- 
lish folk—to say nothing of the tradesmen, shopkeepers, 
and artisans who cater for their wants—live by and out 
of English land. ‘The industry is divided among land- 
lords, tenants, and labourers. If, as we propose to 
show, the interests of these three classes are one, needs 
must that the effect of strife among them is one of 
all-round suicide. 

And yet such warfare is waging steadily, and there 
is no gainsaying certain facts. ‘The tenant-far- 
mers are divided alike in action and in opinion. You 
find Midlanders and Welshmen forming ‘alliances’ 
to enforce reductions of rent ; while Kast Anglians are 
‘federating’ against labour. Ask one man, and he will 
tell you that the depression is simply a result of foreign 
competition: ask another, and you will hear that the 
land is ruined by its burdens. Scarce on a single 
point is there agreement; but, to make a broad dis- 
tinction, there are two great parties—one against the 
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Landlords, the other against the Labourers. Now, these 
last have largely themselves to blame : they have followed 
the lead of Unskilled London, and in certain districts (for 
here, as elsewhere, there is no cohesion of opinions) 
they have banded together against their masters. 
{t is contended on their behalf that they are only 
doing what engineers, miners, and mechanics of all 
kinds have done before ; but to argue thus is to ignore 
an essential difference. ‘I beg to express my opinion, 
said Lord Beaconsfield, in a famous speech, ‘that an 
agricultural labourer has as much right to combine 
for the bettering of his condition as a manufacturing 
labourer or a worker in metals’; and it is a fact that 
Hodge in combination may serve a useful purpose 
enough. But the fallacy of his leaders lies in their 
belief that his is an ordinary case of Labour versus 
Capital. Bearing in mind the fall in rents, the 
decrease in the gross value of land, the difficulty 
of letting, and the increase in agricultural bank- 
rupteies, how is it possible to maintain that the 
employer is grabbing an unfair share of the profits ? 
And if he be not, then how preposterous to vituperate 
him! It is making bad blood where faith and good 
fecling are simple necessaries of life. Of course the 
common parasites, who agitate for hire, will never listen 
to reason. But whether by word of mouth or by stern 
experience, the residuum must be taught that salvation 
lies in a recreation of prosperity: there and nowhere 
besides. It is easy to show that there is nothing to hope 
from the inventors of Parish Circuses (we repeat Lord 
Salisbury’s famous phrase advisedly : for Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone has calmly written that the true safety is 
in village gymnasia); and in any case Ireland blocks 
the way, and—what is of vastly greater con- 
sequence —so does London. For the most sanguine 
among reformers have ceased to believe that ‘ bleeding 
the land* can profit them more, and are turning their 
attention to ground rents and other urban enterprises. 
We need not stay to determine whether the Radical 
scheme of Goverament be good or bad; but at any 
rate it is ‘d—-~-d expensive.’ It involves an increase 
in the rates, it is fatal to the relief of land, it is armed 
at all points against Protection in any form; while its 
chief inspiration is a hatred of landlordism so virulent 
and keen that if the Church were disestablished to- 
morrow, the iconoclasts would far sooner waste the tithes 
on the endowment of Dissent or the foundation of 
hospitals than apply them to the benefit of the land. So 
that the labourers are not only estranging their natural 
leaders and allies, but are putting their trust in an 
array of foes disguised as friends. 

And the landlords themselves? What are they 
doing ? Some are panic stricken, and are selling their 
estates. Others have got rid of a farm or two, and are 
struggling on with a diminished income. All such as 
are rich have generously yielded up a large proportion 
of their income ; some that are poor have thrown 
themselves upon the mercy of their tenants, and taken 
what these could give ; others yet have been ruined and 
have gone bankrupt. But the most of them stand much 
and haughtily aloof; and of those that are taking an 
active interest in the crisis, the most are victims of a 
craze of some sort, and make much of it in and out 
of season, while the others will in no wise contend 
against the agitator. Of course these last are wrong. 
The agricultural interest is perishing for lack of strong 
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and resolute leaders, and to find these leaders should be 
the first work of the Conference. It is from the landed 
gentry that they should come ; and for their duty, it 
scarce needs stating. There is no hurry for Parliamen- 
tary action ; the first and most important business is to 
provide a force that, having swallowed up the lesser 
combinations, shall organise the counties with un- 
exampled thoroughness. Such a body would train and 
send out to teach—what should be, but is not self-evi- 
dent—that the interests of all those that depend upon 
agriculture are one and indivisible. Landlord, tenant, 
and labourer have to be enlisted in the same army ; 
the last, it may be, by the institution of a sliding scale 
of wages. Then there is the suppression of the middle- 
man ; and when Parliamentary action is necessary, the 
demands agreed upon must be backed bya solid body of 
votes. And order once educed from chaos, it will be 
easy to find abundant scope for action. ‘To discuss 
details beforehand were merely to invite dissension. 
Enough for the present to insist upon the recogni- 
tion of this essential general principle: that a strong 
and far-reaching combination is absolutely necessary, 
or there is an end. Leadership, organisation, union 
—these are the desiderata; and without them 
the agricultural crisis is incapable of any solution 
but disaster. 

Such disaster it is the business of the Canterbury 
Conference to take for granted ; such disaster it should 
be its purpose to avert. It is not true in this case that 
things are never so bad but they might be worse. It 
is obvious enough that they are bad ; but it is absolutely 
certain that they both can and will be very much worse 
indeed. What was for hundreds of years a staple 
industry is all to pigs and whistles; and he were a poor 
patriot (or a very futile observer) who should seek, or 
affect, to minimize the evil or make light of its conse- 
quences. It is for the Conference to show that the 
farmer is really worth saving, for that he is incapable 
of despair and resolved to save himself. 


JUDICIAL BLUNDERS 


HIE last two recruits to the Judicial Bench have 
not been fortunate in their opening essays in the 
supreme judicial function of presiding over the trials 
of persons charged with murder. Justices Bruce and 
Kennedy have both, within the last few days, been 
more or less conspicuously engaged in this work 
and neither should be satisfied with his results. 
This is to be regretted, both because of the importance 
of the cases themselves, and because it is in trials of 
this nature that judges come most decisively under the 
scrutiny of public opinion. 

As regards Mr. Justice Bruce, the individual, there 
is nothing to complain of him; but the result of the 
proceedings before him is thoroughly unsatisfactory. It 
does not appear from the reports if this result was en- 
tirely or principally caused by theingenuity of counsel, the 
stupidity of jurymen, or the judge's lack of due control 
of events, or the miscellaneous perversity of destiny. 
There is no fault to be found with what is known of the 
summing-up, but all the same the verdict is inexplicable. 
The story was shortly this. Dr. Kerwin, a respectable 
person of middle age, seems to have taken too much to 
drink, and in that condition to have fallen in with three 
ruflians, Waller, Balch, and Noble. After a night 
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spent in sordid debauchery, these three, in the early 
morning, took Kerwin into a dark alley, and there 
while Noble, as schoolboys would say, ‘kept cave’ 
at the end, Waller and Balch strangled and robbed 
him. The law of the case, which seems to have 
been correctly stated—so far as the statement went 
—was this. If all three had a common intention 
to kill Kerwin, the killing was murder, of which all 
three were equally guilty. If all three had a common 
intention violently to rob Kerwin, and he was killed 
in the struggle, all three were equally guilty of murder. 
If Kerwin was unintentionally killed in a drunken 
scuffle, and the robbery was an after-thought when it 
was found he was dead or insensible, the killing was 
manslaughter. The jury convicted all three men accused 
of manslaughter, and it is impossible to understand how 
the verdict can have been correct. In the first place, as 
regards Waller and Balch, it seems almost childish to 
suppose that they did not at least intend to rob 
Kerwin. It is clear from the medical 
that he was killed by his throat being grasped and his 
head bent backwards. The verdict negatives the sug- 
gestion made on the prisoners’ behalf, that he was 
choked in trying to vomit, and died more or less 
from natural causes. ‘There was also a rather elabo- 
rate confession alleged to have been made by Waller 
to another convict: to the effect that he and his 
mates killed him because they thought he had money 
about him. And if they did not intend either to kill 
or to rob him, why did they take him up the alley? 
Thus, as regards these two men, the verdict seems 
to be in defiance of common-sense. In the second 
place, as regards Noble, the verdict is manifestly not 
to be justified if the evidence as to his standing at 
the end of the passage—a fact deposed to by a boy 
who saw as much as he could of the struggle—was 
believed. For, as has been already explained, the 
crime was manslaughter only if Kerwin was killed 
without felonious intention : without the intention, that 
is, of either killing or robbery. And if there was no 
felonious intention, if the theft was an after-thought 
and the killing an accident, how could Noble possibly 
be guilty of homicide? ‘The only thing which could 
make him guilty of anything was a felonious intent 
held in common with the other two; and if such an 
intent there was the crime was murder. Noble, in fact, 
was surely guilty of murder or of nothing. It must be 
presumed that Mr. Justice Bruce said thus much to 
the jury. If so, he altogether failed to make the 
jury administer the law, and three most abominable 
ruffians thereby escaped the gallows: which is a very 
great pity. 

It is, unhappily, impossible to make a similar pre- 
sumption of correct behaviour in respect of Mr. Justice 
Kennedy’s treatment of what is known as the Althorp 
Mystery. This is a charge of murder, of a very ex- 
ceptional kind, requiring for its proper decision the 
highest degree of judicial competence and skill. ‘The 
case began at the opening of the Court on the ap- 
pointed day, and things went on in their proper course 
for the first few hours. When the usual midday in- 
terval occurred, and the bailiff was being sworn to take 
charge of the jury, one of the jurymen managed to 
leave the box without being seen, and spent the in- 
terval about his own affairs outside the precincts of the 
Court. This was an event which the Judge and his 
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staff, the Sheriff and his staff, the Clerk of <Assize, 
the counsel, the solicitors, wd the ushers, ought be- 
tween them to have prevented, but accidents will 
happen in the best regulated Courts, as elsewhere. 
When this one had happened, it was perfectly clear that 
only one course could be adopted ; and how there can 
have been any hesitation about it on the part of 
anybody moderately acquainted with criminal proce- 
dure altogether baffles comprehension. The morning 
was wasted, the trial was abortive, anc the only 
possible thing to do was to discharge the jury from 
the duty of giving a verdict, and begin all over again. 
Also, the absconding juryman had committed a gross 
and serious contempt of Court, and deserved to 
be fined according to his means, or otherwise law- 


fully punished. Yet the Judge, after discussing 


the subject, locked up the jury for the after- 
noon and night, (though it was manifestly im- 


possible that it could ever return a valid verdict), 
and adjourned the trial till next morning, in order to 
take time to consider what to do. Having taken till 
next morning, he did the only possible thing, in so far 
as the jury was concerned, and announced that, for 
‘reasons’ which he did not specify, the trial would be 
postponed until the next assizes. This decision he 
gave in the face of the prisoner's earnest entreaty, 
by his counsel, to be tried at once, and in spite of the 
fact that the next assizes would not be held for three 
months. In some cases of murder, where the homi- 
cide is certain, and the only substantial question is 
whether the prisoner will be hanged or sent to penal 
servitude for many years, a three months’ adjournment 
although persons committed for murder cannot be 
bailed—may be no great hardship. But in such a case 
as this, where the question is whether the prisoner 
will be hanged or set free, the severity of an unexpected 





and quite unnecessary adjournment for three months will 
appear utterly indefensible to anyone who has imagina- 
tion enough to put himself in the place of the accused. 
So it seems, after still further reflection, to have 
struck Mr. Justice Kennedy, who announced a day or 
two later that he had changed his mind again, and 
would return to Northampton at the end of the circuit 
and try the case in the week before Christmas: that is 
to say, one month hence instead of three. Mr, Justice 
Kennedy is a very able, learned, and amiable man, to 
whom everyone wishes well in the position he has 
reached so early in life: but he has still much to learn, 
It is to be hoped that this experience will profoundly 
impress upon him the absolute necessity in a judge of 
acquaintance with procedure, resourcefulness of mind, 
and decision of character. 


IN THE CHAMBER 


TINUE British Radical, ever primed to grovel to the 

foreigner, was at one time wont to wax ecstatic 
over the brand-new French Republic: for the cor- 
ruptions and excesses of the French Empire had 
passed, and a Golden Year of pure Democracy had 
set in with Sedan. ‘True that the methods of the new 
Government, notably where electioneering was con- 
cerned, seemed painfully Imperial ; but there was 
consolation in the unprincipled machinations of the 
Monarchists, which conspiracy must perforce be fought 
with the weapons of—finesse. At least the hands of 
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Gallic statesmanship were clean, and its Gambettas 
and Léon Says were men of quite other kidney from 
Persigny and Walewski. Then came the Decora- 
tions scandal, and the turpitudes thereof defiled the 
very hearth-rug of Incorruptibility. And now there is 
this startling business of the Panama Canal and the 
De Lesseps prosecution. 

One naturally hesitates to assume the guilt alike of 
the aged promoter and of those honourable deputies 
his alleged accomplices. Yet the accusations against 
the politicians appear sufficiently circumstantial, 
and the Chamber's method of refutation must be 
reckoned at least dubious, Indeed, the general indict- 
ment, as set forth by M. Argiliés, reads more formid- 
ably than the somewhat haphazard assertions reflecting 
upon individuals that were vented in the later stages 
of Monday’s Bedlam. With commendable moderation 
he elaborated the following theses: that the Parliament 
had persistently identified itself with the acts of the 
syndicate; and that, the rottenness of the concern 
becoming manifest, every effort was made to bolster 
up its eredit—notably by the issue of loans; and that 
the bills to authorise these loans were voted with 
surprising rapidity. Thus M. Argiliés the correct. 
It remained for that oddly constituted personage, 
M. Delahaye, to adorn his plain tale by an implica- 
tion of divers legislators. His predecessor had 
left a loophole for the argument that the 
Chamber had voted, by mistake indeed but, with 
a sincere desire to save the financial repute of France ; 
but himself would none of the subterfuge. Nay, he 
roundly asserted that before him sat some hundred and 
fifty members steeped in corruption. One, it appeared, 
had gone to his last account, but his heirs are the 
richer, through his expertness in blackmailing, by some 
100,000 francs. Then the accuser hinted at the living 
who are alleged to have trafficked in the accursed thing, 
with a really surprising agility of innuendo, Next came 
an allusion to a certain election in the North and now, 
says M. de Blowitz, ‘M. Floquet was touched. (‘The 
phrase, by the way, settles that debated question: he 
must write in I’rench, and be translated in Printing 
ITouse Square.) ‘I am ready, he bawled, ‘to appear 
before any inquiry or jurisdiction.” Imagine Mr. Peel 
going on in this fashion on a point of honour! And 
yet the President—always according to M. de Blowitz 
—behaved with admirable gravity. Finally, M. 
Deroulede changed the subject to gooseberries : moved, 
that is to say, a vote of thanks on the gallant little 
army that is in Dahomey. And for the time being 
there was peace. 

Thus the matter stands: it is asserted that some 
£46,000 sterling was extorted from the bedevilled 
company, and that among alleged bribees are the Pre- 
sident of the Chamber, the ex-Premier and present 
War Minister, M. de Freycinet, and the Senator, M. 
H[¢ébrand. The enormity of the offence is little lessened 
by the circumstance that the loot is asserted to have 
been applied to purposes less personal than political : 
the overthrow (for example) of Boulangism. And the 
gravest sign of all lies in the fact that the Chamber, 
instead of straightway nominating its ripest state- 
manship to the Committee of Inquiry carried by 
M. Loubet, has fallen to undignified squabbling over 
the nominees of the several groups. Indeed the wrang- 
ling about the allotment of seats and the scope of 
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examination would have shamed a Clerkenwell Vestry- 
man. ‘The upshot may well prove a general discovering 
of profligacy in high places, in which other reputations 
shall suffer far more hopeless shipwreck than that of 
the white-headed visionary about (men say) to take his 
stand in the dock. And so much forthe Democratic Ideal ! 


THE USES OF ADVERTISEMENT 
| gt is the basis of modern life, and 


none with the chance of writing his name 
large on a shutter is likely to abstain therefrom. 
So much is true, though sad. But to hope to check 
the ever-present plague of advertisement were the 
merest Utopianism, and expediency suggests the wiser 
course of turning it to the best account. Now, in the 
country, as we suggested some weeks ago and as The 
Times has been pleased to preach ever since, the an- 
nouncement of patent pills or of soap that will wash 
nothing is an irredeemable offence. Neither the land- 
scape nor the sky should be defaced by this artifice of 
vulgarity. So far, all persons seem agreed ; and, as the 
soapboiler and the pill-concocter are the servants, not 
the masters, of society, it should be easy enough—by 
prohibitive duties—to protect nature against the all- 
pervading bill-sticker. 

One remedy at once suggests itself: why not tax 
advertisements ? No luxury in the world is so lucra- 
tive as bill-sticking, and the ideal tax, we imagine, 
is one exacted from the wealthy and inflicting injus- 
tice upon no member of the community. We 
have it on the soundest testimony that advertise- 
ment brings the advertiser a speedy and_ inevit- 
able return. There is no article so useless but bold 
announcement can make it indispensable. Political 
economy would suggest that a soap-boiler who pays 
£20,000 to see his name posted at the street corner is 
unable to concern himself with the quality of his soap, 
But human nature convinces you that the average 
man-——or woman—would rather spoil his (or her) 
complexion with the vilest soap—were it but 
famous—than be modestly beautiful through 
the ministrations of a more refined and less 
notorious article. For to use a substance which is 
bepraised in ten-foot letters in a thousand vacant 
meadows is to catch—in fancy at least—a faint, 
though pleasurable, suggestion of publicity. There- 
fore, if only a Chancellor of the Exchequer could be 
found to brave the odium of a particular class, he might 
at once swell his treasury and check one of the curses 
of our modern life. But a cry at once arises: 
Shall we set obstacles in the path of trade? Of cour-e 
the cry is inapposite and foolish, since advertisement 
and trade are wide as the poles asunder. We should 
still wash our ha.ds, still pay the soapboiler a proper 
price for cleanliness, even though we read not his name 
in all the solitary places of the earth: and men will be 
found to delight in quack medicines so long as hypo- 
chondria abides in the midst of us. Indeed, if worthless 
articles of commerce were driven into obscurity by a 
tax, the circulation of nothing with good faith 
and honest materials to offer need go a-begging. At 
present the soap-boiler is the most overpaid servant 
of the community. Therefore it is peculiarly fitting 
that he should contribute largely to the national ex- 
chequer. When the newspaper tax was removed, men 
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said the Golden Age had come. But journalism was 
merely degraded: and, conversely, if you clap a tax 
upon advertisements you may purify commerce. 

By all means let the tax be graduated. Fine the 
miscreants who deface our countryside, and make our 
sunsets hideous, far more heavily than the more 
discreet persons who display their virtues upon the 
necessary hoarding. For, after all, in this our city 
of gloom and grey the hoarding has uses no tax 
Messrs. Richmond and Sumner— 
superior persons both—protest in The Times that 
advertisements should be limited in size and arrange- 


may abolish. 


ment. So far as we understand them, they object 
utterly and absolutely to pictorial announcements. 
And so do we: so long as it is left to the Academy to 
decorate our streets. Messrs. Herkomer and Poynter 
have both essayed to glorify advertisement and failed. 
And the cause of failure is not far to seek. ‘The 
refined members of our glorious Royal Academy have 
no sense of the fitness of things. ‘They design their 
advertisement-boards with their eye and ambition 
upon the line of Burlington House. So that their 
results, which would have enchanted the well-drilled 
country-cousin, revealed a shocking poverty in the open 
air. But their failure need not dismay us, Paris is not 
defaced but beautified by her posters, because these are 
designed by artists who realise. the conditions under 
which their work will be seen. Now, in England there 
is, we believe, a group of persons who have called 
themselves Impressionists. ‘Their touch is coarse, their 
taste in colour uncompromisingly brutal. If their 
easel pictures irritate the eye, that is because they will 
not give their peculiar talents room and verge enough. 
Let them surrender the ambition of proving themselves 
cheap Whistlers or third-class Manets, and devote 
themselves to the decoration of our hoardings. Their 
examples, rolled out over a large space, and seen 
through a pleasant film of fog, might even prove a 
delight to the eye. At any rate, it were well to give 
them a chance. Our streets might be brilliant with 
unchastened reds and yellows, even with libidi- 
nous purples and pinks. But the painter may claim 
a licence in the open which the limitations of a 
gallery deny him, and if at the same time he 
would only take the trouble to penetrate the 
mysteries of colour-printing, who shall say that he 
has not before him a prospect of fame and fortune ? 
In fact, if we cannot rid ourselves of advertisement, 
at least we may hope to check its Hagrancy by timely 
taxation, and to improve its quality by inducing those 
painters whose method is suited to the street to con- 
descend to the composition of posters. 

Messrs. Richmond and Sumner appeal with an in- 
genious compliment to the County Council. We have 
small satisfaction in the appeal. It is possible that 
Spring Gardens may detect impurity upon our walls 
and attempt to suppress it. But a corporation which 
is but a sublimation of Mrs. Grundy is not like to appre- 
ciate amenity. And if it interfered in the matter at 
all, it would doubtless sacrifice every consideration 
to the gloom of modesty and the ‘good of 
trade. No, our hope of salvation lies in taxation and 
Impressionism: and since the Exchequer is always 
empty, and the Impressionists are ever on the look 
out for a job, why, in the words of the comic song, 
O, why should London wait ? 
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MODERN MEN 
ARRIGO BOITO 


RRIGO BOITO is a Theory. It is not chiefly as a 
man of flesh and blood who has done and dared— 
although he has proved himself nobly in these acts of life 
—that he claims to be considered; but rather as the em- 
bodiment of certain principles relating to dramatic music 
and to the words which dramatic music is made to sing. 
For he sums up, he perfects, many aspirations which have 
stirred the desires of men during the past three quarters 
ofacentury, Not only had the ancient forms of music 
died before he came or was dreamed upon, but the ancient 
methods of operatic treatment had also long been mortal 
sick, and were lying on their bed of death. Beethoven, 
in Fidelio, had made one last supreme and consummate 
effort in the ways and works—the wondrous ways and 
works—of the past. And therewith an end. Music, 
always absolute as every art is absolute, had changed its 
form, and a desire arose for a change of operatic form 
throughout. Wagner knew that, and Berlioz knew it. 
Wagner made the attempt (as one is permitted to think, 
with the rashness and the vanity of one who knew not his 
own limitations), to rush into the secret house of 
Time, and in the fashion of a colossal Deus ex 
maching unveil once for all the secrets which the 
future had and still has in store. Berlioz, the past 
master of orchestration, was content to take up his abode 
with the common masters of music by reason of that title 
to fame. It seems, however, to have been the mission of 
Wagner to be, in fact, the Prophet of Gigantic Hints. 
He could no more have written the poetry of Me/islofele 
and Otel/lo than he could have written the music of Ofedlo, 
Yet who shall say that he was not, in a sense, the highly 
immoral parent of both children—of both the musie, that 
is, and the poetry of Otello ? 

This preface must serve as some apology for the 
treatment of Boito as a theory rather than as an agent, 
He is partly famous by reason of a_ collaboration 
destined to an immortality which may with confidence be 
predicted ; and partly by reason of some very singular and 
interesting work in which he has been content to stand 
alone. This is the man as he is known to the public ; 
and these seem to be the points of treatment upon which 
alone he can prove a study of any interest. He is then, 
primarily, an artist in /ibretio, and his libretti take rank 
among the very first of their kind. How shall one 
describe him—him, Boito the theory? He is certainly 
not the outcome of the conventional school of opera (as 
we call it now). Neither is he to be ranked among those 
to whom the dramas of Wagner are gospel; nor yet as a 
revolutionary, nor yet as a mistake. He has garnered as 
it were the aftermath of revolution. He has wandered 
where the storm passed ; and he has thus learned the secrets 
of the lightning, the emptiness of the thunder. To 
appreciate him fully, we must trace backwards somewhat. 
Serious operatic writing in the eighteenth century had 
been, as it must ever be, a conscientious matter between 
the writer and the composer. The writer accepted the 
forms of his time, which are still sufficiently understood 
to give excuse for no lengthy description in this place. 
Such were the forms which Mozart used, and which his 
Da Ponte prepared for him. But of mere form the world 
is apt to tire. ‘The men of genius pass and the day of the 
Common Fool dawns—a day of which the Common Fool is 
perfectly ready to avail himself. Of the ancient form he 
makes so mediocre an instrument—there were William 
Watsons long before our Agamemnon !—that the men who 
come after, and to whom the gods entrust much, do utterly 
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weary of these played-out conventions, and set out to 
provide new conventions for themselves. Now, the place 
of Boito is peculiar. For many years before his Mefistofele 
appeared the spirit of revolt had been abroad. Wagner 
had reached the apex of his popularity: he had achieved 
almost his last audacities. His poetical aim had avowedly 
been to change the form of libretto, to ‘naturalise the 
situations of opera, to put aside the set and pre-ordained 
operatic steps, to interpret (in a word) the quick spirit 
which was understood to be the characteristic note of the 
age in which he lived. In /ibretto the failure of Wagner 
is extremely ludicrous. Here then stands Boito, who, in a 
certain sense, following in the steps of Wagner, showed 
nevertheless the reason of his failure. In the first place 
—though the term needs later explanation—Boito is a 
poet, a man who can write his native tongue, and whose 
conceptions are worthy of being clothed in a worthy 
language. In Mefistofele the old forms are utterly set 
aside. You have the chorus, the recitative, and the song 
all recast. Part answers to part; dialogue is ‘ natural- 
ised’; the hint of Wagner is made real. But—the music 
apart—the difference between the /ibrelti of Wagner and 
the libretto of Mefistofele is the difference between desire 
and achievement. In Me/’stofe/e, Boito, like Wagner, uses a 
supernatural machinery. Like Wagner, he has his pro- 
logues and his transformation scenes. But, unlike Wagner, 
he can create character, he can distinguish between poetry 
and rank prose ; he has proved that, in using a new form, 
he can respect the bedevilled conventions which art im- 
poses upon the artist, and that thereby he can produce 
work which, in the province in which it lies, may be 
described as great. 

Of Mefistofele the poet was also the musician; but for 
the musician a singular fate was in store, a fate accom- 
plished by the rare self-abnegation of the man, The 
strength of Verdi’s genius had grown with the years. 
The passage from J/ J'rovalore to Aida was a fact; 
and Verdi is no Wagner, no fusion of ten thousand 
mediocrities. He is the simple artist, for whom one art 
suflices. Developing thus into a consummate master, both 
of melody and of harmony, proving, too, a genius for the 
highest forms of dramatic music, he needed his poet to 
provide him with fitting material. And the gods pro- 
vided Arrigo Boito. For so ambitious a pair Shake- 
speare alone was dramatist enough; and a second time 
in the history of musical art the highest and noblest 
music came to be allied to the work of those who traflicked 
with the highest and noblest dramatic conceptions. Gluck 
had drawn his inspiration, his statuesque art, from the 
Greece of Racine; Verdi, under the guidance of Boito, 
derived from English thought and English poetry an inspi- 
ration more rapid, more brilliant, less restrained, but no 
less beautiful, no less absolute. Now, the music of O/e//o 
concerns the libretto of Boito with the extreme of intimacy. 
That this should be so was the great design of the colla- 
borators. Boito, moreover, took Shakespeare’s play with 
the intent of reducing it into so perfect an operatic 
form, on the one hand, that it should reproduce Shakes- 
peare as it were in essence: on the other, that it should 
be ready as emotional inspiration for music of the highest 
dramatic quality. His success is unqualified, and the more 
amazing by reason of its enormous difficulty. As you 
follow the opera in performance, it seems as though the 
very play of Shakespeare, romantically translated into 
music, is unrolling, But compare the Jibreifo to the 
text, and note how the unerring instinct of foreshortening 
on the part of the dramatist has accomplished this orbicular 
etfect, yet has utterly changed the play. To read it is to 
— how admirably he has understood that the action 
Which in literature might appear as crudely rapid is in 
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an operatic translation touched by some magical wand of 
slowness. In the libretto of Otello the Moor has scarce 
spoken half a dozen sentences with Iago before jealousy 
is suggested ; Desdemona and Otello are only permitted 
one brief passage of perfect understanding ; the handker- 
chief incident passes with scarce any of the elaborate 
preparations of the play; and you finish a mere reading 
with a strange appreciation of a telescoped Shakespeare, 
and a little bewildered by this astonishing intuition of 
operatic perspective which can so delicately distinguish, 
as an expert jeweller, the real value of the diamond which 
he permits to remain rough. And Wagner: although this 
drama, this emotion, this poetry also entered into his ideal 
of the thing, yet was he utterly incapable of the dramatic 
Otello, Even as Boito, one may be permitted to hope, is 
utterly incapable of the interminable delays—that destruc- 
tion of operatic drama—of the ‘mighty Tetralogy.’ 

Has Boito, then, chosen well in the ordering of his 
career? Is the lament of so many, that he has abandoned 
the mastery of music for the subordinate and—as they 
suppose—trivial vocation of libretto writer, indeed justi- 
fied? In the eyes of these, he has sacrificed himself 
uselessly. For a poet of opera is, as has before been 
hinted, a being apart from the poet of pure literature. 
He cannot even deliver his own soul, but must subject 
himself ever to alien needs and alien impositions. To all 
which there is one answer to make: that a man does well 
to devote himself tothat which he does best. The music 
of Boito is distinguished and delicate. He still, it is said, 
in leisure hours works upon a new opera. His Me/fistofele 
has splendid passages, in which his own poetry often 





gives to his own music a sort of sacred value; as in 
that tremendous suggestion when Faust watches Mar- 
gherita in her moment of death. But, on the other 
hand, Boito is not a Verdi, and Boito is the only man 
whom Verdi has ever found to provide a libreto worthy 
of his genius, If this later music of Verdi were not 
so splendid an accomplishment, then one might haply 
hold that Boito, in sacrificing his music, was the victim 
of a sentimentality and a sense of hero-worship which 
debar him from sympathy. But, in the circumstances, 
the last praises are due to him for an action which 
contributes an incalculable glory to the Art of Opera. 
He has therein discovered a self-knowledge rare indeed 
in the world, and with it a resolution to abide by the 
consequences of such a knowledge which is still rarer: 
in a word, to do and to dare all things, even to forgo the 
highest meed of personal fame, in his desire to fulfil the 
perfection of an art. Thus we do well, not only to con- 
sider him curiously as a Theory but also, to admire him 


very genuinely as a Man. 


NEW ENGLISH ART 


NHE New English Art Club is drifting rapidly towards 
respectability, and by next year will no doubt be 
married and settled. ‘The aspect of the gallery is quieter 
than of yore. The work, if less dazzling, is far more sincere 
and we are not confronted at every wall,as once we were, 
by travesties of Monet, of Manet, of Whistler. The Pink 
Spot, if not wholly banished, peeps out surreptitiously ; as 
though persuaded of its own impertinence. Indeed, the 
most advanced of our painters, if they have not wholly 
emancipated themselves from foreign influence, have at 
least learnt the secret of covering their tracks. 

But, whatever the shortcomings of New English Art, 
its professors are governed by excellent intentions. There 
is not one that stoops to the Painted Anecdote, or strives 
to wring the heart. Their aim being genuinely artistic, 
they are concerned merely to present certain aspects of 
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nature under varying conditions of light and colour, Also, 
they rigidly eschew the large picture. Now, many years 
since Poe urged the futility of the long poem, and it 
might be contended further that the world has no place 
for the colossal canvas. A wall decoration has its uses, 
but a forty-foot canvas is generally excused on no better 
ground than that it took and used up such a lot of paint. 
The members of the N.E.A.C. have always avoided the 
more obvious vulgarities, and the wonder is, not that they 
have done so much but that, with their admirable in 

tentions and their indubitable cleverness, they have 
done no more. A year makes a man old-fashioned if 
he be not kept always on the move by the policeman of 
progress, or if he rise not superior to all the shifts and 
changes of fashion, But only genius does that, and 
genius is not often met with in Piccadilly. Once, in fact, 
the lions of the Dudley Gallery have them- 
selves, there is no reason why they should not cross the 
road and administer the fortunes of Burlington House. 

In one respect they are misguided. Their strength 
should lie in narrowness of mind. If there is a battle to 
be fought, the amiability of the dilettante is out of place. 
And our New English Artists, though they would pose as 
Ishmaels, are still aflicted with a monstrous catholicity of 
spirit. Ruskin and Degas hang side by side upon their 
walls: and lest the Master of Coniston should blush too 
deeply at his disreputable associates Mr. George Allen (of 
Orpington) is there to keep him in countenance. Then a 
few stragglers from Newlyn, that last lair of the Gospel 
and the Square-Touch, have fled for refuge to the Dudley 
gallery, where they jostle the belated Romantique and the 
Again, since the 


‘found’ 


landscape of Tottenham Court Road. 
Artful Craftsmen closed their doors, the Guild of Handi- 
crafts has had not where to send its chaste designs and 
rickety furniture: but the N.E.A.C. is ever com- 
plaisant, and finds a space for Mr. Ashbee 
friends. Even M. Blanche is permitted to 
in his very worst there is a 
slab of painted sculpture which is a positive offence. 
Now, these are the tactics of weakness; weak also 
is the encouragement of certain amateurs, whom it is 
needless to particularise. And if Mr. Sickert and his 
colleagues desire to assert themselves as an Influence, 
they would be wiser to raise their standard and to content 
For while only 


and _ his 
shovel 


productions, while 


themselves with one exhibition a year. 
one or two great pictures are produced in a decade, how 
can you hope to stock a gallery with masterpieces twice 
a twelvemonth ? 

However the half-dozen that constitute 
Brotherhood have never done cleaner or less-mannered 
work. There is a gaiety of a sort in Mr, W. Sickert's Miss 
Minnie Cunningham, and the red gown positively sparkles 
with light, though the tone of the young person’s arm 
And the same artist’s caricature 


the Inner 


is quite unintelligible. 
should have been concealed, or at least shown in a gallery 
where you had a chance of getting beyond its reach. 
For to overload a cauvas with ‘expression’ is to approach 
very near to literary painting. ‘The portrait equipped by 
Mr. Steer with a Latin quotation resembles several of its 
predecessors in scheme, but is simple in arrangement 
and of a pleasant aspect. While one of Mr. Sargent’s 
portraits is so cheap as to clamour for the line at Burling- 
ton House, another is as curious and distinguished as any- 
thing he has ever done. Mr, George Thomson's works, 
coarse even to brutality, are pitifully lacking in subtlety. 
And Mr. B. Sickert in attempting the same subjects 
has gained an easy victory over his competitor, Then 
there are two or three dainty and observed landscapes 
by Mr. Furse, a couple of Mr. Brabazon’s water-colours— 


by no means his best—and an agreeable piece of decora- 
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tion by Mr. Tomson—7he Garden of the Cals. So that 
whatever the shortcomings of the Dudley Gallery, this at 
least is certain: that it is heaven after the New Gallery, 
and that it is the one exhibition of the year that you 


may recall without a pang of horror. 


OF JOCKEYS 

STRANGE it is that in a country where the horse is a 
7  fetich like Beer and the Bible and the Sacred Name 
of Gladstone, not one sporting writer has had the wit to 
discern that the jockey’s is an art of supreme delicacy, 
The joy of galloping, the desperate eagerness of pursuit 
and flight, the tensions of the chase—these have been 
celebrated an hundred times over. But not once has the 
skill of the jockey been rendered into terms of apt, un- 
blemished sufficiency. Again and again you may find 
yourself fobbed off with generalities about brilliant horse- 
manship: a result whose causes seem to lie hid beyond 
Whyte 
Smart are ever concerned to beat the favourite and to 


the sporting writer's ken. Melville and Hawley 


report the cheers of crowded stands. ‘The more technical, 
such as The Druid, seem to think only of the beast and 
his trainer, and what Lord A. said to the Earl of B. when 
he lost a certain wager. All this makes one regret that 
never a freak of curiosity induced Hazlitt to Newmarket 
Heath, where alone at his date of the century he might 
have seen what it is ours to behold any summer after- 
noon. He had the eye to see how they are great and 
why who trust to their hands and are wise in their own 
work. A few strokes from his pen enshrined Cavanagh, 
the fives-player, in an immortality to this day undimmed. 
Were all other records of the Ring lost in the bosom of 
inevitable perdition, we might read Zhe Fight and join 
heartily in Borrow’s eulogy of the Bruisers of Old England. 
It wasaccident (let ushope) rather than choice that hindered 
his praises of the blood-horse in full strain of contest, sub- 
dued to the very quality of his rider. That art of his 
(‘an art, as Plato says, light, nimble, and a little 
maddish’) had found no better employment than in ex- 
pressing the subtleties whereby horse and jockey become 
as one animal, related to each other as the body to the 
mind. And, be it remembered, he has left the most vivid 
portrait in words of Sir Charles Bunbury, the first and 
greatest of the ‘ Lords Paramount.’ 

The trade of the jockey has never escaped a savour of 
disrepute, and there be that speak as if all the rascal 
Wal- 


pole, who ravaged the dictionary for damnatory epithets, 


votaries of the great game scaled under ten stone. 
knew none worse than ‘ horse-jockey ’ : as if horse-jockeys 
rather than himself were in the true line of descent from 
the First Whig! But, with my Lord Verulam, ‘let that be 
left to Anabaptists and other Furies.’ The jockey, upon 
whom the excellence of the sport chiefly depends, finds 
himself in a vaguely defined position : a servant he is with 
unlimited opportunities of making himself a prince in for- 
tune and a beggar in virtue; an artist, too, conscious of 
his abilities and the prize they may achieve. The 
discredit of his mount’s sickness and its trainer's poverty 
of judgment lie upon his shoulders: and (contrariwise) 
a few strokes of luck make him a thing enskied and 
Any fool may ride, and ride well 
But a jockey, 


sainted in popularity. 
in time he may ride buck-jumpers. 
like a bishop, is no more than another man 
His skill comes to him by 
He must be incorporate 


without 
grace and good breeding. 

instinct as well as practice. 
with his mount, not with the minor mastery of a con- 
queror who means to keep hold upon the saddle, but 
so identified that he is aware of what it can do by what 
it is doing, and is able to communicate his orders, to 
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possess its brain with ideas, by no better means than the 
suggestion of a tug at the reins, or a trick of the knee 
invisible to the spectator. 

It is the fashion, now that the craft lies under some- 
thing of a cloud—not by reason of corporate dishonesty 
so much as because of general mediocrity—to argue that, 
a good horse being given, he can win with anyone of the 
right weight on his back, It is the sheerest nonsense. 
There are many jockeys who can ride a good horse to 
victory; now that Archer is dead, and Wood extinguished, 
and Webb and Cannon grown stoutish, who of them can 
beat a better horse than his own? Archer—to apply 
the strictest test——was like an allowance of near a stone 
to whatever he rode. When Enthusiast won the Guineas 
from Donovan, it was Cannon’s masterly and cunning 
riding that did it. A well-known sportsman offered 
to bet that Melton’s victory over Paradox in the Derby 
had been a defeat if the jockeys had changed mounts. 
The present succession of jockeys is not over bril- 
liant. They are careful, steady, conscientious fellows, 
but not able to match the achievements of the gene- 
ration that went before. Mornington Cannon has every- 
thing but experience and that judgment which long 
years of work alone can bring. Little Bradford promises 
And of the rest you can only say that they do 
their best. Not one has the firm seat and the perfect 
balance of Tom Cannon : not one—so far as the spectator 
may judge—has that exquisite delicacy of hand that was 
the secret of Osborne’s excellence. As for Archer, he is no 
more to be judged by ordinary standards than Paganini. 
He had diversities of gifts. With him the race began in 
the preliminary canter. Other men might grow intimate 
with one that they had often ridden—thus a horse called 
Kingwood used to be on excellent terms with Wood—but 
Archer’s mounts all seemed to recognise a sympathetic 
authority. The horse is ‘the most humoursome, capri- 
cious thing in Nature,’ but Archer got more than mere 
obedience: it was often obedience joined to passionate 
exertion. He never made any display. The younger lads 
labour and take pains, and are so much the more behind : 
they get their hands up and hustle their brute along. 
Thus the last Derby was as shockingly ridden a race 
as might be seen. Nothing of that in Archer. He 
nursed his mount to the last stride possible. When he 
was at work it was a confession that the one chance of 
The four points that make a 


mightily. 





victory lay in his skill. 
jockey were his in perfection: small, strong hands, a 
‘clean’ seat, knowledge of pace, and general strategy. 
Often, indeed, he lost because of his delight in a close 
He had not the far-seeing craft of Fordham: 
but he loved to drop down as it were from the heavens, 
and lead the procession in the last few strides. Generally 
he did so, supposing his horse were good enough: after 
the post had been passed, if not before. 

The two points on which we treat our jockeys wrongly 
are these. The light-weight is made to ride almost any- 
thing, and gets sickened of his task by over-work which 
wears out the nerves and blunts all delicacy of touch. Again; 
the lad who has made some little reputation is sought after 
He gets conceited, and 


finish, 


and hired at exorbitant prices. 
consequently careless. He finds himself admired and 
beslavered by indiscreet persons on the Sporting Press: 
whereby he is only taught to disobey the starter, and 
fancy himself too great a person to regard anybody’s orders, 
How can a boy of eighteen or so keep his soul serene 
in the face of such extravagant adulation as is now almost 


daily lavished upon a certain clever apprentice? Then the 
promising jockey, being elevated thus injudiciously upon 
tin-wheels, receives homage almost universally in the 
Shape of drinks and cards of invitation and hi//ets-doue, 
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and even more pressing pledges of affection or admiration. 
Training, according to John Thurtell, was an alternation 
of abstinence and exercise: the jockey must add wasting. 
But abstinence, wasting, exercise, conjoined with dissipa- 
tion and a dashing serio-comic (say) destroy the nerves. 
In the winter, especially, you may often see jockeys in 


town at flash bars and thirsty clubs. If they were not 
so smartly dressed you might take them, from their 
company, for actors or journalists. Many of them have 
enough money of their own to ‘cut a dash’ withal : 
and do it. But the artist dies young. 
and a looking after cheap applause ruin more ‘ jocks’ 
than dishonesty nowadays, by blemishing their dexterity. 
Mediocrities are always with us. But the rider of genius 
needs frugality and ascetic self-restraint still more than 
the saint or the musician. 


Social swagger 


THE LOST CENTAUR 
F strange and divers strands is twisted the mysterious 
cord that, reaching back ‘through spaces out of 
space and timeless time, somewhere joins us to the 
Brute ; a twine of mingled yarn, not utterly base. As we 
grow from our animal infancy, and the threads snap one 
by one at each gallant wing-stroke of a soul poising for 
flight into Empyrean, we are yet conscious of a loss for 
every gain, we have some forlorn sense of a vanished heri- 
tage. Willing enough are we to ‘let the ape and tiger 
die’; but the pleasant cousins dissembled in hide and fur and 
feather are not all tigers and apes: which last vile folk, 
indeed, exist for us only in picture-books, and chiefly offend 
by always carrying the Sunday School ensign of a Moral 
at their tails. Others—happily of less didactic dis- 
positions—there be ; and it is to these unaffected, careless 
companions that the sensible child is wont to devote him- 
self ; leaving severely alone the stiff, tame creatures claim- 
ing to be of closer kin. And yet these playmates, while 
cheerfully admitting him of their fellowship, make him feel 
his inferiority at every point. Vainly, his snub nose pro- 
jected earthwards, he essays to sniff it with the terrier who 
(as becomes the nobler animal) is leading in the chase ; 
and he is ready to weep as he realises his loss. And the 
rest of the Free Company,—the pony, the cows, the great 
cart-horses,—are ever shaming him by their unboastful 
exercise of some enviable and unattainable attribute. Even 
the friendly pig, who (did but parents permit) should eat 
of his bread and drink of his cup, and be unto him as a 
brother,—which among all these unhappy forked radishes, 
so cheery, so unambitious, so purely contented, so apt to be 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of boyhood as he? What 
wonder that at times, when the neophyte in life begins to 
realise that all these desirable accomplishments have had 
to be surrendered one by one in the process of developing 
a Mind, the course of fitting out a Lord of Creation, he 
is wont—not knowing the extent of the kingdom to which 

he is heir—to feel a little discontented ? 

Ere now this ill-humour, taking root in a nature wherein 
the animal is already ascendant, has led by downward 
paths to the Goat-Foot in whom the submerged human 
system, peeps out but fitfully, at exalted moments. 
He, the peevish and irascible, shy of trodden ways and 
pretty domesticities, is linked to us by little but his 
love of melody; but for which saving grace, the hair 
would soon creep up from thigh to horn of him. At times 
he will still do us a friendly turn: will lend a helping 
hand to poor little Psyche, wilfully seeking her own 
salvation; will stand shoulder to shoulder with us on 
Marathon plain, But in the main his sympathies are first 
for the Beast : to which his horns are never horrific, but his 
hairy pelt is ever natural and familiar, his voice (with its talk 
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of help and healing) not harsh nor dissonant but voice of 
very brother as well as very god. And this declension— 
for declension it is, though we achieve all the confidences 
of Melampus, and even master his pleasant slang—may still 
be ours if we suffer what lives in us of our primal cousiis 
todraw us down. And let soul inform and irradiate body 
as it may, the threads are utterly shorn asunder never: 
nor is man, the complete, the self-contained, permitted to 
cut himself wholly adrift from these his poor relations. 
The mute and stunted human embryo that gazes ap- 
pealingly from out the depths of their eyes must ever 
remind him of a kinship once (possibly) closer. Nay, at 
times, it must even seem to whelm him in reproach. As 
thus: ‘Was it really necessary, after all, that we two 
should part company so early? May you not have taken 
a wrong turning somewhere, in your long race after your 
so-called progress, after the perfection of this be-lauded 
species of yours? A turning whose due avoidance might 
perhaps have resulted in no such lamentable cleavage as 
is here, but in some perfect embodiment of the dual 
nature: as who should say a being with the nobilities 
of both of us, the basenesses of neither? So might you, 
more fortunately guided, have been led at last up the 
green sides of Pelion, to the ancestral, the primeval, 
Centaur still waiting majestic on the summit!’ It is 
even so. Perhaps this thing might once have been, O 
cousin outcast and estranged! But the opportunity was 
long since lost. Henceforth, two ways for us for ever ! 


JOHN SELDEN 


rR HE new edition of Selden’s Vable-Talk (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press) is very well worth having. Mr. 
Reynolds had given such general satisfaction by his 
edition of Bacon’s Essays that all lovers of Selden must 
have felt comfortably secure at seeing his name on its 
title-page. The admirers of this notable book are 
certainly not few, but they might well be more. 
As Mr. Reynolds says, quoting Mark Pattison, ‘it is the 
book of a typical Englishman who was nevertheless free 
from the typical faults of Englishmen.’ It is certainly 
not one of those typical faults to be a ‘ vir stupendz lec- 
tionis, as one of his admirers calls Selden; and when 
such men are found they do not, as a rule, spend them- 
selves ‘on the three main instincts of Englishmen, poli- 
tics, business, and religion.’ If anyone still hugs the belief 
that learning can make no use of any dialect but its own, 
the Yable-Talk, with its rude directness of speech, will 
speedily disabuse him of his prejudice. There is no need 
to be a reader of Boswell, or even to read this 
editor's preface, to know Dr. Johnson’s opinion: which 
ranked the book above ‘any of the much  be-praised 
French anas.’ The happy curiosity of savour in the talk 
of this full man, with its mixture of law and scholarship, 
of politics and antiquities, is suggestive of so much more 
than erudition; it is redolent of all those eventful 
years from 1585 to 1654, and may even remind us of 
Selden’s many friendships. 

What his learning contributed to the Britannia is a less 
interesting question ; we can only hope he did not imi- 
tate Causaubon, and risk his friendship by mildly deprecat- 
ing Camden’s reckless etymologies. But his contributions 
to Discoveries and the inspirations he may have supplied 
for Underwoods would be delightful speculations. The 
Mermaid must have witnessed real symposia—the modern 
version of such things reproduces, doubtless, everything 
else, but is perhaps just a shade inferior in point of vivacity. 
Was it at the Mermaid that Selden heard ‘the poor poet 
Nash’ vent his spleen ‘on the goodly alderman going 
by on a fine horse’? the fellow ‘who could not make a 
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blank verse’! Besides his friends, Selden had his public 
life to stimulate his wit. His scepticism as to the Number 
of the Beast had irritated King James, and his free speech 
in Parliament had got him sent to the Tower by King 
Charles; while with the Protector his authority stood so 
high that he was asked to provide a legal basis for the 
better security of the Protectorate. Here is a life which, 
considered alike in its politics, its studies, or its friend- 
ships, promises talk of a very different kind from that of 
‘the French anas.’ In one sense it may be less enter- 
taining ; for the dry bones of law, politics, and theology — 
‘the brute matter’ in which Selden for the most part 
works—are not always quickened by his wit nor even 
irradiated by his humour. But the solidity of the man 
and his studies, and the lightness with which they sat on 
him, leave an impression remote in kind from that pro- 
duced by any collection of anecdotes. The learning, 
which allowed even the morose orthodoxy of Anthony 
Wood to style Selden ‘ The Glory of the English Nation,’ 
is never suffered to overlay that ‘ wit and wisdom’ which, 
the Table-Talk tells you, ‘are born with a man.’ The 
delightful irony consists in this; that the harshness and 
obscurity of his writings, unsparingly dealt with by Mr, 
Reynolds, and attributed by Clarendon to ‘too much pro- 
pensity to the language of antiquity,’ vanish with the 
vox viva; and that he is beholden for his salt to no learn- 
ing ancient or modern. His satirical vein is never so 
enjoyable as when he is tumbling down some erection of 
false dignity and mystery with a few humiliating mono- 
syllables such as the most rustic vocabulary might fur- 
nish: the picture is done as with a burnt stick, and 
the text is its own sermon. 

Mr. Reynolds reminds us that the Table Talk deals with 
two wholly different periods: with the attempted High 
Church movement under Laud, and with its counter check 
quarrelsome from the Puritans. Selden’s Erastian home 
thrusts at the one, and his merciless exposure of the ignor- 
ance and unreason of the other, exhibit a most formidable 
impartiality. It is with quite a Heraclitean contumely 
that he deseribes the prejudices of the common people, 
who ‘cannot abide art and learning they have not 
been bred up in.’ We say Heraclitean, for the ‘dark’ 
philosopher (‘ Clarus ob obscuram linguam ’) seems to have 
mingled with his oracles certain grotesque simplicities. 
At any rate, there is nothing in Selden less esoteric 
than ‘pigs like dirt’ (SépBopov ves)! ‘Lord! what gear 
they make of it,’ says Selden, speaking of Scripture in the 
hands of the common people ; and even the Assembly of 
Divines, with ‘ their little Pocket Bibles with gilt leaves,’ 
got no more respectful treatment. His method of ex- 
posing confusions is as humourous as the exposure itself ; 
immediately below the things he contrasts he frames 
another pair of ludicrous incompatibilities or parallel 
fatuities ; with the result that even the dullest are equal 
to his object-lesson in folly, and begin to distrust the 
wisdom of the multitude. ‘The rustic, for instance, prefers 
‘Dick Butcher with ten times more mettle in him’ before 
the youth from the fencing-school, with his ‘school tricks’ ; 
and in the same way ignorance falls foul of school learning, 
and says with becoming unction: ‘ But such an one has 
the spirit’! But neither must a learned clergy ‘make 
right sheep of us, even though ‘some of the people’ (he 
cannot, for the life of him, resist thus redressing the balance 
of contempt) ‘outdo them at their own game.’ We must 
not resign our private judgment: a prudent husband, 
Selden says, will be able to withstand the pathos of 
‘What! will you believe your eyes before your own sweet 
wife?’ And in other ecclesiastical discussions his saving 
gift of common-sense is no less conspicuous, as that of a 
man far in advance of his time. Matthew Arnold once 
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asked, ‘ Why, in a matter of such delicacy as the marriage- 
law we should get our last word from a nation whose 
wisest king had seven hundred wives and three hundred 
concubines?’ And, with a like protest against Hebraism 
in politics, Selden comments on the way men turn to the 
Bible ‘forwhat nothing concerns England’ ; and that though 
his almost exhaustive study of Hebrew antiquities would 
have made the bias of learning fairly excusable. ‘Why 
he asks again (in language almost identical with that of an 
appeal of Professor Seeley to the clergy), ‘should we hear 
so little in sermons of our duty to our neighbour, save once 
or twice a year at the assizes? though the things between 
God and man are few, and the things between man and 
man are many.’ But with these sound counsels he mingles 
an Erastianism which must have been very galling to the 
Laudians ; ‘all is as the State pleases,’ and ‘the poor lay 
man is over all,’ are phrases too relentless to be other than 
disquieting. But whatever Selden thought of the clergy, 
there is no mistake about his sympathy with the Church 
of England. For her liturgies, ‘which never use high 
expressions,’ and for her forms, ‘ which are like a pair of 
compasses to those who cannot draw exact circles,’ he has 
a sincere admiration ; and not less for her elasticity, for 
the freedom she gives her members to exercise their ‘tact 
of omission ’—a faculty which has so often scandalised her 
foes and comforted her friends, ‘A glorious church is like 
a magnificent feast—there is all the variety that there may 
be, but everyone chooses a dish or two that he likes.’ 

The sobriety of the best Englishmen is nowhere more 
conspicuous than in Selden’s treatment of the difficult 
virtue (for it is a virtue sometimes) of expediency. ‘We 
must not blame juggling,’ he says ; ‘ only much juggling—all 
your Rhetoric and all your Elenchs in Logic come within 
the compass of juggling. When we have sufficiently 
resented this brutal frankness, we may perhaps remember 
that adroitness can be quite respectable, and that many 
besides Lord Beaconsfield have a considerable tenderness 
for the word ‘conciliation.’ Yet, in each and all, we do 
but follow an ancient counsel—a counsel most superfluously 
bestowed upon Ulysses : ‘ to say part and let part be con- 
cealed.’ And Selden is no less sound on the instinct of 
sclection in rhetoric than on its instinct of prudent rejec- 
tion: without such instinct it is, he says, ‘stark naught.’ 
He finds no rhetoric more to purpose than the appeal of 
the English commander at Cadiz, ‘What! you English- 
men that feed upon good beef and brewess, will you be 
beaten by rascally Spaniards that eat nothing but Oranges 
and Lemons?’ Then, to leave Rhetoric for Logic, what 
more telling illustration could you have of the way that 
fallacy begets fallacy than my Lady Cotton’s exposure of 
Sir Robert, ‘who was magnifying of some shoe said to be 
Moses’ or Noah’s.’ ‘* But are you sure, Mr. Cotton,’ says 
she, “ that it is a shoe?” 

The noble poem prefixed to the ‘Titles of Honour 
leaves no doubt as to Ben Jonson’s opinion of Selden : 
‘Only the round Large clasp of Nature such a wit can 
bound.’ But he was intimate with things and people less 
dignified than Jonson and his ‘learned sock.’ Herrick 
too, had written verses to him, ‘It was never merry 
world,’ you are told in the Table-Talk, ‘since fairies left 
dancing, and the parson left conjuring.’ One wonders if 
that delicious treasury of fairy-lore in the Hesperides was 
known to Selden. Whether he knew it or not, it is 
relreshing as one looks at his grave, dignified face, to read 
of such a sage yearning for the light-hearted gaiety of un- 
learned times and sprightly inventions. That face reveals, 
“mong other things, some of the pathos of study. But we 
are not left to guesses here. Like Bacon’s wise man, his 
face Sives his tongue leave to speak. ‘Patience is the 
chiefest fruit of study. A man that strives to make 
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himself a different thing from other men by much reading 
gains this chiefest good, that he hath inall fortunes some- 
thing to entertain and comfort himself withal.’ If the 
Table-Talk contained no other worthy utterance, Learning 
will not soon forget this Apologia pro Vita Sua, nor that 
there, as elsewhere, she is justified of her children. 


THE DEVIL’S BOOK 


OMEWHERE about the middle of the last century, a 
man with a great mass of red hair and a pale, vehe- 
ment face, stopped in front of a shop window in a back 
street in Cork, In the window wasaroll of tobacco, three 
hats of the old rimless type, the head of a churn cask, a 
sheaf of tallow candles, a sod of turf with two clay pipes 
stuck in it cross-wise to give evidence of unlicensed 
whiskey within, a coil of rope, a bottle of sweets, and a 
book for raising the devil. The book had displayed its 
yellow pages for many a day, in vain hope of catching the 
eye of some Cork curiosity hunter. The children had 
often stood on tip-toe, and looked in and nudged each 
other, and whispered that there was the devil’s book, 
which ‘he wrote himsel’’: but the red-haired-man 
was the first person old enough to be a buyer who had 
looked upon the book and pondered. This was the third 
time that day he had come and stared into the window, 
but now, instead of turning away down the rough-paved 
street among the children and the ducks and hens, he 
gave the door of the shop a kick and called out, ‘Come 
out of that, Paudeen; I want to deal with you.’ A big 
peasant came out, stooping his head under the low lintel 
of the door. 

‘Is that you, O'Sullivan the Red?’ he began. ‘I 
thought ye were teachin’ school at Shronehill and mindin’ 
cattle for that divil, Squire Thomas, and makin’ rhymes 
over-night about the gi’nts and fightin’ men that were.’ 

‘I have no school now.’ 

‘Did ye lose it, as ye lost the school at Tailteen and 
Conroy, and all along o’ the women ?’ 

‘The truth is upon your tongue,’ replied O'Sullivan ; 
‘for I got into trouble about Molly Casey, her I made 
the song to,’ 

‘Owen,’ said the other, ‘if it be poteen ye are after, ye 
must pay down, for though you are a great poet-and know 
letters, I will not thrust ye for another noggin.’ 

‘It is not the poteen I want, but the Devil’s Book.’ 

‘And what do ye want my book for—my book that kept 
the thieves out these four years? and how are ye goin’ to 
pay for it?’ 

‘Whist now, and I'll tell you. Father Gillen says I am 
a limb o’ Satan, but I am goin’ to howld out until he has 
ruz the neighbourhood, as Father Clancey has ruz Conroy 
on me. Ye heard tell how the Finians were sent down 
into Hell because they were powerful strong haythens in 
their day : but may be ye never heard that God himself 
put a circle of smooth green grass all round and about the 
place for them, becaze ye see he admired the sperrit that 
was in them: and on that smooth green grass they rush 
in their chariots for ever and ever, makin’ the scraws fly 
with the hoofs o’ the horses, and Oscar goes before them 
with a flail and drives the deamons from their road. Well, 
their way is my way, for whatever men do agin me, and 
wherever I am, I get the best out of things, whether they 
be most like Hell or Heaven ; and now that Father Gillen 
is turnin’ the neighbours on me, I am goin’ to meet them 
fair and square. They say, ye know, that I got me songs 
on the Rath of Cruchan. Well, now I am goin’ to make 
them say I get them straight from the Ould Boy himsel’, 
and when they say it I will laugh, and laughter will be 
like smooth green grass before me and behind.’ 
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‘You were ever a wild fellow and a great rhymer, but 
how are ye goin’ to pay for the book ?’ 

‘The Fairy-Man of Shronehill promised me two shillin’ 
for the book and I'll give you one shillin’ when he pays 
me and sixpence down.’ 

‘Ye must give me the other sixpence too, for the book 
is long in the family. Me poor ould father took it out of 
the French brigantine, Zhe Mother 0’ Misery.’ 

‘The Mere de Miséricorde ; I mind the wreck of her.’ 

‘The fine man he was! He hung out a tarbar'l, and he 
wrecked her on the Arran Islands for the soap that was 
aboord.’ 

A few hours later O'Sullivan was sitting by a good turf 
fire in his own cabin, whistling ‘ The Little Green Bench 
of Rushes,’ and smiling softly to himself, for he could 
hear outside a sound of shuffling feet, and he knew that 
the neighbours were looking at the Devil's Book where it 
lay, as if by chance, on the ledge of the small square win- 
dow. An hour before he had been to the village sheebeen, 
and getting into chat with a potato-digger’s wife had 
dropped a hint or two about the Rath of Cruchan, and 
then about even more dreadful horrors ; and last of all he 
had shown the Book, and told sleep-murdering stories 
about the those who had owned it 
before Several nights passed over, and every 
night he sat there whistling now ‘ Stoca an Varoga,’ ‘ The 
Fair White Calf, ‘Shawn Bui, ‘Is There Silk in Your 
Wallet, and many another old air, and listening the while 
As he went 


adventures of 
him. 


to ever more numerous footsteps without. 
along the roads in the day-light he noticed that people 
avoided him, and when at last it was reported that he had 
been seen drunk with the Fairy-Man of Shronehill he saw 
to his entire happiness that women crossed themselves 
when he passed. He had now attained the very height 
of evil repute, and was beginning to get weary and to 
long to look into the Book and see if it were as dreadfu] 
as men thought. He had not touched it since he laid it 
on the window ledge, for he was afraid of it, and now, 
when at last he had taken courage, he said three Ares as 
a preparation. Holding it close to the fire-light he read 
the title Gringoire of Pope Honorius and then, dipping 
here and there into the dog-latin he read how to destroy 
your enemies in divers sudden fashions, and how to 
make any you would love you. Last of all, his eyes 
lit on a receipt for making the spirits appear by 
writing certain words with the blood of a bat. Now, 
he had more than once longed to see the spirits, 
and had really spent half a night on the 
Cruchan, in great fear and trembling, but quite with- 
out avail. And while he was thinking over this receipt, 
it happened, by I know not what contrivance of the dim 
powers, that a bat fluttered in through the half-closed 
door, and beat itself against the white-washed canvas that 
hid the thatch and the rafters. He struck it down with 
the shovel and killed it, and wrote the names on the back 
of a reading-book used by him in his hedge-school, and 
called The Lives of Celebrated Rogues and Rapparees. 
Then he cried out that he wished to see Cleona of Ton 
Cleona, the Queen of the Munster Sheogues, for there was 
a great fear on him lest, if he did not ask for a particular 
spirit, the Devil might come himself. He had no sooner 
called out the name Cleona than the room grew slightly 
darker, and he felt, rather than saw, a tall woman, dressed 
in saffron like the women of ancient Ireland, standing in 
the opposite corner. 

From under the shadow of her hair shone eyes burning 
with a faint blue lustre, very clear and soft, giving to her 
whole being a look of unearthly mildness, as though she 


had never known trouble nor met with any obstacle. 
O’Sullivan asked her if Fintain the Salmon God stil] lived, 





Rath of 
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and whether, if he did, he had not grown even wiser than 
he was in the time of Fionr McComhil, for he felt that he 
must ask something. Her lips moved, but he could 
not hear any sound, although he strained to hear. She 
seemed to be quite close to him, and yet at an infinite 
distance. 
tiful phantom, he sank into a very rapturous silence, gazing 
He sat gazing until the first greyness of the 


Finding it useless to try and talk to this beau- 


upon her. 
dawn began to gleam through the small window-panes. 
The figure appeared to see the grey, and her demoniac 
patience, which had seemed well-nigh as Nature’s own, 
gave way, and she faded with the night. 

The next day Owen could do nothing but dream of the 
vision. Perhaps, he thought, if he could only please the 
Sheogues who obeyed her, she also would be pleased, 
and would come again when he called her, and perhaps 
find a way to speak with him. Accordingly, he got another 
pan and filled it with milk, and put it, with a griddle- 
cake, under the haunted thorn-tree on the hill above his 
eabin. All day he longed for night, and when night 
came he wrote the words anew, and the Lady of the Shee 
came again, but so much more visibly and clearly that he 
saw the hem on the saffron robe. She moved her lips 
as if to speak, and without waiting for any question, and 
now he could hear a faint sound like a distant ripple of 
water, and even distinguish a word here and there. She 
was trying to answer his question of the preceding night, 
and he could hear the name of Fintain the Salmon God 
more than once. Every evening now he put the milk 
and the griddle-cake under the thorn, and every night 
he called Cleona: and every time he called her she grew 
more visible, and her words were more distinct. He began 
to hear whole sentences about [intain, and grew quite 
ashamed of himself for having given so great a lady so 
much trouble about a thing that mattered to nobody. 

About a week passed over in this way. At last one day 
he was so absorbed that the cattle he was minding broke 
into a barley field, and when he had gathered them 
together again, it was far past his usual hour for breaking 
off work, and he was very tired. He put the milk and 
the griddle-cake under the thorn-tree, and threw himself 
into his chair, and fell asleep. And presently he was aroused 
by a touch upon his forehead, and by a soft voice saying : 
‘Feel, my touch is warm ; and look, there is a weight on 
my feet.” And he opened his eyes, and Cleona was 
looking at her own foot-marks in the ashes. 

‘Look at me,’ she went on; ‘I have a mortal body like 
your own, I saw the sorrowful dhrames o' the world 
dhriftin’ above it, like a say as it slept in the night, and I 
skimmed the foam o’ them with a noggin, and made mese!’ 
a body, and it was love for your love o’ me that made me 
do it, Owen,’ 

He started up and cried out, everything turning round 
about him, fierce and sudden anger in his breast. ‘Had I 
not sorrow and trouble enough along wid ye ?’ he said. ‘ Did 
I not lose three schools wid ye? I tell you that it was not 
you, but the Fairy. Woman that I loved. She had no sorrows, 
she had not had to foight wid people, she would not grow 
ould and git grey hairs like these that are comin’ on my 
head. O, 1 have lost the Woman o’ the Shee!’ 

‘Do not drive me away’ she said, clinging to his knees 
and sobbing. ‘I have loved ye ever since I saw ye lyin 
on the Rath of Cruchan and saw ye turnin’ from side to 
side, for the fire in yer heart would not let ye rest. I love 
ye, for ye are fierce and passionate, now good and now bad, 
and not free and dim and wave-like as are the Sheogues, 
I love ye as Eve loved the Serpent.’ 

‘I hate ye!’ he cried. ‘I hate ye —for I hate everybody, 
and I hate the world, and I want to be out o’ it.’ 

‘Do not drive me away, Owen: becaze o' ye I left all 
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my own people weepin’ for me. Owen, I have always 
been good to yer family, and did me best to keep the good 
luck among ye. And ye were the hard family to help and | 
done it, Owen O'Sullivan,’ 

‘Begone from me!’ he cried, and strode out into the 
darkness. 

It was almost dawn, and a faint citron green was touching 
the eastern sky when he came again, this time very drank, 
He felt about for the door but 


to the door of his cabin. 
The whole 


it was gone. The door-posts were gone too. 
cabin was gone, and the fragments lay about the field 
where it had stood, and a whirlwind, such as the peasants 
ever associated with the Fairies, was driving remnants of 
the thatch up into the air. Faint but shrill voices were 
chanting in the whirlwind, and these were the words they 
chanted : ‘Sorrow be upon those who change the sowls 
that are in them to please another, for they shall lose the 
heart they would win and shall have little joy of the 
O'Sullivan the Red looked 
about him in a dazed way. The Book was lying among 
the pieces of his cabin close to a still burning ember of 
He took the Book up, and thrust it into his 


change that is over them.’ 


the fire. 
pocket. 

The next day he sold the Book to the Fairy-Man of 
Shronehill : and by telling all that had happened to him 
through the possession of it, and by representing the fame 
such a book would bring to a Fairy-Man, and how the 
people whose butter was taken away by witches would 
certainly employ no one but the owner of this book to 
charm it back again, he succeeded in getting a bougeen 
for it as well as the two shillings. He exchanged the 
bougeen for poteen. The following Sunday the priest 
denounced him from the altar and declared that his house 
had been thrown down by the wrath of God and not by 
the Sheogues, as the foolish supposed. Late at night a 
number of men who had listened to the sermon searched 
for him, and found him lying very drunk beside his roofless 
hearth. And having beaten him soundly and sprinkled him 
with holy water, they put him into a cart and dropped him 
over the boundary of the next county. 

W. B. Years. 


Note.—O’ Sullivan the Red was really a noted peasant-poet of the 
last century. His character was much as I have described it. The 
Gaelic poets were often thought to have a Lianaan Shee or Fairy- 
Cleona of Ton Cleona is the Queen of the Munster Fairies. 


mistress, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. ARNOLD FORSTER AND COLONIAL TRADE 


(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
g Evelyn Gardens, S.W., 
22nd November, 1892. 

S1R,—In your issue of the 19th inst. you refer to an address 
given by by Mr. Foster, the Canadian Minister of Finance, at 
the London Chamber of Commerce, and you say : ‘ Mr. Foster 
pleaded hard that the Treaties of 65 should be let go by the 
DORM: <-6-w:4 that a Trade League between the Mother Coun- 
try and her colonies may add commercial interest to natural 
affection, and you add, ‘that Mr. Arnold Forster should have 
supported this view is a sign of the times.’ 

Allow me to point out that while I entirely concurred with 
Mr. Foster in advocating the abrogation of the Treaties, | ex- 
plicitly stated that I was not prepared to express any opinion 
as to the use we should make of our freedom when the restraint 
of the Treaties was removed. 

| object to the Treaties on principle, because I feel that no 
foreign nation ought to be allowed directly, or indirectly, to 
influence our dealings with our Colonies. We ought, as a 
matter of course to be able to manage our family affairs with- 
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out reference to outsiders, but I have never seen any proposal 
supported by facts and figures which has seemed to me to 
provide an adequate basis for a re-adjustment of our fiscal 
relations with the Colonies. 

A short time ago I drew up, at the request of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, a statement upon this subject, of which 
I send youacopy. The figures, which are, I think, the most 
valuable contribution which has vet been made to the discus- 
sion on the question, were furnished by the Board of Trade. 
I am, etc., H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE DAYS 
| To the Editor of 7he National Observer | 


73 Eaton Terrace, S.W., 
21st November, 1892. 

S1R,—The writer of the notice of Zhe Thousand and One 
Days in your last number regrets the absence from its pages of 
certain stories. I, too, should regret their absence, if it were 
possible to feel regret for any chance that brought with it 
knowledge of new legends of the East. It is a joy to meet 
with King Rusvanschad and Princess Scheheristani; with the 
young King of Thibet and the Vizier Caverscha; with Hormuz 
the Sorrowless and Avicene; with Aboulfaouaris, who is, as it 
were, Odysseus-Sindbad-Munchausen ; and with the great 
twin brethren Adis and Dahy. But of all this excellent fellow- 
ship there is no sign in the text from which the translation of 
The Thousand and One Days was made. That text is the 
edition of /es Mille et un Jours, published in Paris by 
Garnier Fréres in 1883. In that text there is nothing of the 
delightful stories your reviewer enumerates, nor any hint of 
their absence, nor any apology for their omission. I have just 
made acquaintance with another modern edition of the J////e 
et un Jours—a bulky volume, one of the series known as the 
‘ Pantheon Litteraire ’—published in Paris by Delagrave, which 
contains tales that are wanting in the Garnier edition. Why 
any publisher should have been idiot enough to leave out any 
of the stories of the Mille et un Jours, or, leaving out any, 
should have left out stories so delightful, passes my compre- 
hension. But, for my own poor part, J do not complain: I 
have made new friends in the illimitable kingdom of fiction. 
I hope to make amends hereafter to lovers of Oriental tales by 
adding these royal stories to the sum of 7ke Thousand and 
One Days.—1 am, etc., Justin HUNTLY M‘CARTHY. 


SIMILIA SIMILIBUS 


(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Fleet Street, 19th November, 1892. 
S1R,—I have some mad acquaintances: of whom one asked 
me (the other day) to dine at the Crystal Palace. We founda 
gallery there, full of earnest pictures and very breathing busts. 
Our impressions were our only catalogue: but we felt our- 
selves moving in the Great Exhibition. Surely (we said) ‘tis 
a wise man who has sent these things to Norwood-—Lut why 
cannot that excellent Mr. Tate, instead of heightening the 
melancholy madness of Millbank, house himself here ? 
The Homes of the People, also, might be brightened if the 
Chantrey Gallery were sent to Battersea.—I am, etc., 
A. LROSELEY CLAY. 


MR. RUSKIN AND DEGAS 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 24th November, 1892. 
S1rR,—A picture by Mr. Ruskin appears at the present exhibi- 
tion of the New English Art Club hard by Degas’s Zhe Café 
Chantant, Will you allow me through your columns to challenge 
the Club Committee and Secretary to show—(1) That Mr. 
Ruskin sent the picture to the exhibition ; (2) that his consent 
was obtained to its exhibition ; (3) that he knows of its being 
exhibited ; (4) that he has ever spoken or written of the New 
English Art Club other than in terms of aversion and con- 
tempt? 
If Mr. Ruskin has indeed come to Canossa we ought to know 
the fact fora surety. The New English Art Club consists for the 
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most part of followers of Mr. Whistler, and if the author of 
Modern Painters has sat at the feet of the author of Zhe 
Gentle Art he may have learned many things: among them 
the inexpediency of publishing two ‘definitive’ editions of the 
sam> work.—I am, etc., CHARLES KAINS-JACKSON. 





REVIEWS 
COLONIAL EXUBERANCE 


Fifty Years in the Making of Australian History. By SiR 
HENRY Parkes, G.C.M.G. London: Longmans. 


‘In the latter part of the last century England made a 
settlement in Australia, not from any enlightened forecast, not 
from any wise design of extending empire, but from the hard 
pressure of the necessities of the State. For many years 
there was no sign of prevision, or fore-running thought, on the 
part of British Ministers in connection with the mighty work 
which they had unwittingly begun.’ Then came Sir Henry 
Parkes, and won self-government for New South Wales. 
Therefore the trade of Australia has mounted to 132 million 
pounds, and her live stock to 128 million head. 

The senior Australian politician is an amiable, lofty, 
egotistical old gentleman, who dwells in perpetual amazement 
at his own career, and the dulness of whose early life has left 
him with a taste for poetry and a wholesome respect for 
successful Englishmen: something, in fine, between a states- 
man and Mr. Tracy Turnerelli. But this large and long book 
of his is very badly named. Out of forty columns of index you 
may find, it is true, a bare eight under the head of Parkes. 
gut when Victoria (for example) is only catalogued to shew 
certain Letters of Sir Henry Parkes to that Colony (or how the 
Premier called it a cabbage-garden) and Zhe Prince of Wades, 
to recall 7/zs Royal Highness civility to one who shall be 
nameless ; when Queensland covers Sir Henry Parkes proposal 
to annex the same; Bright,—how Sir Henry Parkes once 
listened to John ...; and Newspapers,—Sir Henry Parkes as 
an Editor ;—you look with fear, at last, on the entry 7vams- 
portation, lest you should see something about how Sir Henry 
Parkes reached the Colonies. One chapter, in particular, is 
entitled A Review of My Political Life, with an Attempted 
Estimate of My Public Work: to which is appended an 
account of a testimonial ‘refused by me’—on the occasion of 
my first retirement from public life, in 1857. There are many 
pages hereabouts headed My Principles of Legislation, My 
Legislative Principles in Practice, My Honesty of Purpose, My 
Natural Independence, and so forth :—(for ‘even my G.C.M.G. 
was never applied for. Honour loses its lustre, and public 
position its dignity and importance, if not won by the recipient 
on his simple merits’). Shortly, Sir Henry Parkes is, in his 
way, a great man, and his services to the Empire are incon- 
testable. But he has been trying, his life through, to make 
himself, with his services, ridiculous: and, this time, he has 
very nearly succeeded. It is only in keeping with the tone of 
the book that an old phrase should be turned round, to run ‘I 
and my colleagues’: or that Sir Henry should claim to have 
invented, not only the Australian Colonies but, every political 
movement therein which has proved itself of the least import- 
ance—including, by the bye, several whereunto himself has 
been the chief impediment. So, he tells us that he first 
proposed intercolonial federation eighteen years ago: and that 
he all but brought it aboutin 1890. Both these statements, of 
course, are true. Yet, in face of them, ‘the fact’ (as an 
impartial biographer puts it) ‘that Sir Henry Parkes from the 

first, z.¢., from its foundation in 1883, has treated the Federal 
Council of Australasia with contempt, and has prevented New 
South Wales from participating in its deliberations,’ is likely 
to be overlooked (shall we say?) by the British reader. 

However, it is easy, and stupid, to dwell too much on the 
vanities of genius. Sir Henry Parkes has not only genius—or, 
at any rate, a genius for parliamentary politics— but a very 
remarkable loftiness of pose. It is something, in the Colonies, 
for a public man to boast clean hands. Sir Henry’s honesty 
has not merely, from first to last, been beyond suspicion: 
it has conformed itself, in the aims of his statesmanship, the 
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canons of his judgment, and even his methods of debate, to 


the highest standards which he knows. His public conduct, 
jn a word, is four-square with his private opinion of himself: 
and it follows that his private opinion of himself may be 
(almost) forgiven. He broke his leg, about two years 
ago, at the age of seventy-five; and the accident has 
shaken and depressed him. He is out of office, because 
he refused to purchase Federation itself by submission to 
the insulting support of the common Trade-Unionist Mem- 
ber. On the whole, who are we, to gird at his infirmities ? 
Only, his friends should not have allowed him to publish this 
book as it stands. For the rest, it contains divers good 
matters. As a sometime Chartist, who in his youth pro- 
fessed opinions which, if he had not gone to Botany Bay, 
would probably have landed him there against his will, Sir 
Henry has of course developed into a Whig of the doctrinaire 
school, to whom Protection is no more than ‘an old, mvuldy, 
worn-out, empirical’ abomination. Yet certain remnants of his 
days of wrath remain to him. Visiting England thirty years 
ago, he says, he overheard two Midhurst tradesmen talking of 
a poaching affray, and it struck him ‘strangely’, as one ‘fresh 
from Australia, that all their sympathies were with the aristo- 
cratic owner of the game and against the stealers of his phea- 
sants.’ (Mr. Cobden, by the way, in a letter quoted here, 
compares these tradesmen to Dahomeyans.) And Sir Henry has 
retained one other, and more wholesome, Chartist prejudice : 
he has never trusted, nor worked with, the Irishry. In 1879 the 
Roman Catholic clergy of New South Wales attacked the 
public schools of the Colony as ‘ seed-plots of future immorality, 
infidelity, and lawlessness.’ Thereupon the Premier, humourous 
as resolute, fell back on his Public Instruction Bill, and deprived 
all Roman Catholic Schools of subvention from the State. And 
the story which caps this performance is equally to the 
point. The Roman Catholic priest at Merrima Gaol once 
complained that his salary was not equal to the Church of 
England chaplain’s. ‘I told Father Lynch that I supposed the 
difference arose from the Anglican chaplain being the represen- 
tative of the more numerous section of the body politic. “ How 
can that be?” was the reply; “I have a much larger number 
of my people here than he has.”’ Again, in 1881, while advo- 
cating, as Prime Minister, the unpopular cause of immigration, 
Sir Henry stated explicitly that he would oppose any unre- 
stricted system ‘which might tend to change the existing 
British character of the population.’ (‘I would advance 
every opposition in my power to the bringing here of a majo- 
rity of people from Ireland.’ Bold words these, in any parlia- 
mentarily-governed Colony.) Finally, he came near ruining 
himself in 1868, by his efforts to prove O’Farrell, who shot the 
Duke of Edinburgh, a Fenian: efforts in which, by the way, 
he was completely successful. But then he has never feared 
the mob ;—has shewn, indeed, at times, as during the Great 
Strike, an unrelenting rigour in enforcing the law: as to which 
last virtue (perhaps because it is a dangerous luxury for a 
popular leader) he does himself, for once, less than justice. 
There is a good story or two about bushrangers in the 
book ; with some inaccuracies of statement ; some discrepancies, 
notably in regard to the Vernon training-ship ; and certain 
things which the proof reader might have attended to ( 
misprints on pages i. 68, Io1, 310, and ii. 74); and 
several wise remarks about Democracy, natural in an 
old man, but interesting as coming from an_ ex-Chartist. 
We know, of course, that whenever Sir Henry Parkes was on 
his travels he was (if we may say so) a cynosure: so that 
once thirteen Royal personages, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Sir Frederick Leighton were assembled to do him honour, 
But how, during a three hours’ stay of his steamer at Samoa, ‘ the 
whole population, male and female,’ can have swum off to see 
him—that is what neither we nor, possibly, Mr. Stevenson may 
ever understand. Again, Sir Henry misquotes his favourite 
Tennyson (i. 139): and if ‘Lord Hartington’ mst be compared 
to the late Emperor Frederick, why, then, not give him his 
proper name? especially as the late Mr. Lowe is called, at an 
unduly early date in his career, Viscount Sherbrooke? Remains 
to say that on the subject of blackbirding Sir Henry is as un- 
instructed as the merest bun-eater of Exeter Hall: and (in 
sum) that this is a book which no Englishman need read; 
while all colonials, on the contrary, must read it—and feel 
sorry that it was ever written. 
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EL GRANO TACANO 
Pablo de Segovia. ‘Translated from the Original of Francisco 
de Quevedo-Villegas, with one hundred and ten drawings 

by DANIEL VIERGE. London: Unwin. 


It is unlikely that a more stately and beautiful volume than 
this new edition of £7 Gran Tacafo, the Spanish Sharper, will 
be published for many along year. Elegant yet not fantastic, 
well designed and aptly proportioned, it is admirably printed 
and therewith a miracle of the illustrator’s art. The text is 
naught, for Pablo is the worst and cheapest of picaroons, and 
ill deserves the honour paid him. But Vierge’s drawings excuse 
the reprint, and it is the best confutation of Mr. Pennell’s 
threnody that the book which he has chosen to ‘introduce’ 
exists only for and by its illustrations. 

The balance between text and illustration is difficult to 
adjust. Indeed, it might be argued that a drawing which does 
not embellish the page in a merely decorative sense has no 
right to exist. An artist’s interpretation of a literary idea does 
but befog the reader, whose first object is to understand his 
author’s text. Books there are beyond and above illustration. 
There is a blasphemy of a kind in besmearing Shakespeare or 
Balzac or Cervantes with pictorial commentary. A stranger’s 
interpretation must always be resented by the devout, and the 
amiable Boydell (for instance) is responsible for a vast deal of 
misunderstanding. On the other hand, the text, unless it be 
as it were) a wall-space for the windows of his design, is 
immaterial to the draughtsman. And though we own to a 
sentiment of exclusion where our own favourites are 
concerned, the artist in search of a motive may select 
his subject where he shall choose. For to the artist no author 
can afford more than a suggestion. No doubt Padlo 
de Segovia is little enough to M. Vierge: but it supplied 
the amount of action and landscape which his talent 
craved, and to do him justice we must discuss his draw- 
ings apart from the text as rigidly as we would separate 
a distinguished painter from the subject of his art. In fact, 
it is but an accident—a commercial accident—which drives 
him who works in black and white to the adornment of books, 
and it is a fault of logic to distinguish the illustrator from the 
other craftsmen who use the same medium. So that in 
considering M. Vierge’s art, we must forget that his work 
has even the smallest bearing upon Pablo, for if Quevedo 
suggested the subject, the treatment and the arrangement are 
the artist’s own. 

M. Vierge, then, is a finished master of his craft. 
colour—he expresses them all by the simple artifice of black 
and white. He draws with extraordinary vivacity, and the 
rarest economy of line, nor does he ever embellish his designs 
with superfluous touches of decoration. His technique is (or was) 
entirely individual, though the fruits of his talent are familiar 
to all those who turn over their Péck-me-Up (as they should) 
or dip into the pages of the American Magazines. For at the 
first blush Vierge’s drawings seem like so many faséiches of 
the most accomplished illustrators of the generation. Whereas, 
in truth, he is the original block from which the others are but 
the merest chips. One has borrowed his pretty trick of land- 
scape; another is pleased to imitate his habit of posing the 
figure. But his was the invention, and his also should be the 
glory. Fantasy is among his gifts too, and the daintiest touch. 
Also there is no subject, however repulsive its literary associa- 
tion, but his treatment lifts it from the slough. True, 
some of his drawings seem too full, too eager to inform 
the reader, but that is the penalty invariably paid by the 
illustrator, who would doubtless be better employed—did 
the rules of life permit—in making such sketches as pleased 
him or in devising pictures in black and white without a 
Single thought wasted upon literature. M. Vierge, for 
instance, is peculiarly skilful in landscape. In half a dozen 
strokes he will build you up a mountain range, or sketch you 
the market-place of a Spanish town. And yet the most of his 
drawings are as picaresque in spirit or suggestion as the 
original with which he elected to trammel himself. That, 
however, is a side issue, and it remains to note that the artist’s 
4ppreciation of architecture and his method of rendering it are 
unrivalled, that he can draw the human figure in the most 
contorted attitude his author may demand with an easy 
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precision, that he has a gift of setting his figures into the land- 
scape which is as rare as genius itself, and that, however small 
their scale, he contrives to invest the persons of his drama with 
movement and character. We have said that the book is hand- 
somely printed. It should be added that the pictures also are 
excellently reproduced, and that, though a few are defaced by 
a mechanical ground, the most are marvels of tone and colour. 
So that the book is a perfect treasury of design, and worth 
many years of Burlington House. 

Mr. Pennell contributes an introduction, which is a strange 
tangle of contradictions. He holds a brief for the illustrator— 
to him a blighted being; and he pleads his cause with much 
inconsequence and not a little unnecessary petulance. He is of 
those critics who deem it prudent to belittle others that the value 
of their idol may be enhanced. ‘ Piranesi and Canaletto,’ he 
says—(God help him !)—have but an historical interest.’ The 
Sistine Madonna is ‘as blatant a piece of shoddy commercialism 
as has ever been produced.’ Now, even were this piece of criti- 
cism established firm upon the rock of truth—which we deny— 
could it possibly be more out of place? Why ‘ shoddy commer- 
cialism,’ for instance? Is that expression used in a Pickwickian 
sense? Or has Mr. Pennell consulted the archives that he 
might bring a definite charge against Raphael’s good faith ? 
Then, again, he resents—or seems to resent—the apprecia- 
tion of any critic who is not also a practical artist, and 
straightway proceeds to belabour all those who do not vaunt 
an appreciation which, according to his theory, they have no 
right to feel, Again, he contemns the man of letters because, 
if his respect for truth demand it, he need only ‘walk 
across the street to see a house,’ while an ‘artist’ may 
have to ‘stand before it, on the side walk, for a couple of 
days amid the crowd and traffic. As though mere industry 
and annoyance added a feather’s weight to an artist’s merit! 
In any case, we are concerned with the finished work alone. 
Then, says Mr. Pennell, ‘the literary man can describe his sen- 
sations.’ If he does so, when the opportunity is not forced 
upon him, he is a common advertiser, and deserves the 
censure of all decent citizens. And if self-advertisement be 
an end of art, the ‘illustrator’ need not repine. The world is 
thronged with ‘ New Journalists,’ hungering ‘and thirsting for 
‘copy,’ and if the illustrator condescend, there is not one but is 
at his beck and call. No housemaid in London need be ignorant 
of his endurance in facing the elements and the crowd; 
the size of his hat, and the ink he uses may be revealed 
—-at less than a word from him—to the babe and suckling. 
And, frankly, we do not understand what is the matter with Mr. 
Pennell. The man of letters is an excellent person ; so, also, 
is the ‘illustrator’—each in his sphere. What the world thinks 
or knows of them, matters not a jot toeither. They do their 
work, and the rest is committed to Time and Providence. The 
author’s result, says Mr. Pennell, ‘is hailed as great literature.’ 
Unhappy author! If it be, then in ninety cases of the 
hundred he may assume himself a fraud. The illustrator 
whose drawings are condemned as ‘pretty’ has the best 
of the bargain. But why this jealousy? Is any artist 
—whether he deals in words’ or _ lines —likely to 
win or to value the mob’s applause? And, since Mr. Pennell 
has raised the question, let us remind him that the illustrator 
receives guineas where the poor author is happy with shillings : 
so that there is not the flimsiest pretext for the disputation. 
However, M. Vierge’s work may or may not be popular, but no 
critic will pass it by without admiration : as none will give to 
Ouevedo the credit which belongs to M. Vierge. And those 
of our readers who are questing for ‘ ¢/e illustrated book of the 
year’ need go no further than this august and exquisite edition 
of £/ Gran Tacano. 


EVERYDAY MIRACLES 
By Sir JOHN Luppock. London: 
Macmillan. 


The Beauties of Nature. 


Sir John Lubbock is an authority on ants and bees, the 
cross-fertilisation of flowers, the formation of leaves: and 
within the sphere he has made his own he writes brilliantly 
and accurately. Outside it he has to rank with ordinary mortals. 
Half this pleasantly-written volume is in his peculiar field of 
observation, and is an excellent r¢swmdé of what he has told at 
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greater length in other books ; but the rest is rather a con- 
glomorate of heterogeneous opinions and statistics from outside 
sources, pleasantly cemented with Lubbockism. Throughout he 
is possessed of the Wordsworthian spell. Fact cannot separate 
itself from his regard for Nature. Behind the mountains, vales, 
and woods there is ever a Spirit of Beauty and harmony to 
which he thrills ; he is still entranced with the Universal Com- 
panionship—‘never less alone than when alone ;’ he is so 
enamoured of the realisation of God in nature, that in his intro- 
duction he twice quotes a long passage from Seneca. He that 
loves nature is never dull, for nature is ever young. He grudges 
the children their plucking of the flowers, when after a time 
these flowers are thrown away to wither : but is it not better 
for a child to pull luttercup-and-daisy necklets and wreaths 
than not to be touched at all by daisy and buttercup? Surely 
there is plenty and to spare for all, seeing the brilliant extrava- 
gance of nature : 

So careful of the type she seems 

So careless of the single life. 


Jefferies, Ruskin, and Kingsley are faithful coadjutors in his 
worship, and he quotes them with tact and insight, and still, 
sometimes, at considerable length. He fails not to recognise the 
sacredness of animal life. The metamorphoses of insects have 
entranced him for years ; here he gives some admirable illus- 
trations. He has seized the point in Flower’s biological study 
of the horse by showing the similarity in skulls of horse to 
man. He mentions the only case in which a bird’s bill is 
differently shaped in the two sexes—that of the New Zealand 
crow. The male, with the habits of the woodpecker, hasa stout 
bill admirably adapted to the tapping of trees ; but he has 
not the horny-pointed tongue-tip to bring out the grub within. 
Now, his mate possesses a curiously elongated bill, and when 
the cock has dug down to the burrow, this she inserts and 
draws out the grub, which they then divide between them: 
‘a very pretty illustration of the wife as helpmate to the hus- 
band.’ 

ToJ eff eries the colour of animals, as well as of flowers and 
leaves, was a sort of chemical food to the spirit, as every spot 
of colour was a drop of (ipecacuanha) wine. Sir John sees more 
of the element of protection in colours, though in some cases 
they render the wearers more agreeable to their mates. (The 
peacock is a remarkable illustration.) He differs from the distin- 
guished naturalist who said that the black back and silvery belly 
of fishes are of no special use. Then he has had a queen ant in 
one of his nests for fifteen years : and to the community she is 
a mother, whose presence thrills it with pleasure. Once, while 
Sir John was moving some ants from one nest to another, for 
exhibition at the Royal Institution, he crushed the queen and 
killed her: whereon the others carried her into the new nest, 
and congregated round her for weeks, just as if she had been 
alive. ‘One could hardly help fancying,’ he says, ‘that they 
were mourning her loss, or hoping anxiously for her recovery.’ 
Ants recognise each other very readily. Some were parted for 
about two years; they were perfectly friendly when reunion 
came, and at once attacked some citizens from a different parish, 
albeit of the same species as themselves. Sir John is of 
opinion that birds have their own farms and gardens, from 
which they wander not and within which they will tolerate 
no interference : indeed, ‘their ideas of the rights of property are 
far stricter than those of some statesmen.’ Animals work and 
play : ‘if one will not work, neither let him eat,’ is a law whose 
operation has produced whole nations of life with never a pauper 
in the ranks. And if animals do not laugh, at any rate they 
sometimes play. Our author holds that fishes sleep: and it is 
well known that dogs dream of the chase. He tells you of 
creatures that have eyes on their backs and ears in their legs, 
and that sing through their sides. Some see the ultra-violet 
rays of light—to man invisible; others have no fewer than 
20,000 facets in an eye. The homing faculty of bees and 
pigeons is remarkable: but is not the savage’s also? As 
to longevity, Sir John has quoted the case of the pike 
taken in Suabia in 1497 wearing a ring engraven with these 
words: ‘I am the fish which was first of all put into the 
lake by the hands of the Governor of the Universe, Frederick 
the Second, the 5th October, 1230. The minutiz of micro- 
scopic life seems a passion with him: for the lowest forms 
‘are, in fact, theoretically immortal. 
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Equally charming is his chapter on Plant Life. Flowers 
have contributed more to human happiness than either gold or 
precious stones : and it is to insects that they owe their beauty, 
perfume, and sweetness. This is beautifully illustrated in cross- 
fertilisation ; but much of Sir John’s description is a repeti- 
tion of himself. It is remarkable that, for all his observation of 
leaves, he suggests no reason for the peculiar form of the elm’s. 
Is not the projecting part of one of the halves next the twig 
meant to protect the young and particularly tender bud from 
the all-too fostering heat of the summer sun? He takes up 
and discusses the question: Why should some flowers sleep 
and not others? As to insectivorous plants, he reminds one 
of the learned professor in Edinburgh who, describing the 
prowess of the sundew, received from an old gardener the 
slashing criticism: ‘Eats flees, dae ye say? Perfect sup- 
persteeshin!’ The Valisneria affords a beautiful example of 
cross-fertilisation by means of water: the female flower has 
a long spiral stalk, which enables it to float on the surface ; 
the male flowers have no stalks, and grow low down on the 
plant; the pollen, however, rises in due course, and floats 
on the surface until the water ripples it into the female. To 
the true lover of nature wild flowers have a charm no garden 
growths can equal : they even rival these in richness of colour ; 
and our author takes you through the woods and fields to show 
you all the beauties therin arrayed. 

His chapters on mountains, water, rivers, lakes, seas, and 
stars are crowded with statistics, and rich in quotations from 
Geikie, Ball, and the authorities. He has studied the results 
of the Challenger Expedition, and gives some entertaining notes 
on the light-giving power of fishes in the lowest inhabited strata 
of ocean; he is familiar with the formation of mountains; he 
seems at home in the moon and the sun. But here and here- 
abouts he has learned from others. 


AN HISTORICAL RAG-BAG 


Social Life in England from the Restoration to the Revolution 
1660-1690. WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY (London: Ward 


& Downey). 


As all the world knows, there are two Schools of History in 
the land: Mr. Freeman, dead yet pugnacious, is the master of 
the one, and Prof. Froude the living and pugnacious represen- 
tative of the other. There be some who read all their days in 
the dog-latin of mediaeval chronicles, and gleefully collate the 
lichened fragments of minor abbeys; others will spend 
their nights in cleaning up the old heroes (according to a 
newly-elected Professor of Modern History, who has read his 
Carlyle, the historian can find ‘no nobler task ’), and evolving 
new ones from the inner or Hegelian consciousness. But Clio’s 
apprentice should be a scholar in both schools and a disciple of 
neither ; and, if the scabies scribendi reach a chronic stage, 
has he not been well advised to ‘keep the Statute-book within 
reach’ while he reads, and ‘read the last new novel before he 
writes ? 

If Mr. Sydney had been content to digest his reading in the 
form of Becker’s Gallus or Charicles—romances twain of the 
Fourth-Form, where Macaulay’s schoolboy learnt the trick of 
omniscience—he might have produced a really useful book. 
His index of authorities proves him to have read widely, if not 
wisely. But it takes a man of genius to reproduce the 
commonplace that is past, and, since Mr. Sydney is only 
capable of taking pains, we cannot as yet dispense with Mr. 
Samuel Pepys (Evelyn was somewhat of a prig, and does 
not help us much) or that bad old man who settled down with 
the charming Hamilton. 
days ‘ researches’ in every byway of the centuries, is ever wont 
to throw a few purfuret panni of his own into the wallet. 
Mr. Sydney’s too frequent reflections are irritating beyond 
measure. He will use you a prodigious amount of slipshod 
fine writing, ¢.g., ‘twice ten rolling years,’ and dozens of 
scriptural quotations (unacknowledged by the way) to prove 
that ‘the Restoration of a Monarchy in England was brought 
about by the spontaneous and general movement of a nation, 
which had bitterly repented of its former naughtiness,’ and 
that the two last reigning Stuarts would have been quite 
respectable if only ‘their youth and manhood had been passed 
in peace and tranquillity at the court of their father, if they had 


The historical rag-picker, who nowa- 
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been permitted to mingle in fit and proper society, which 
despite the temptations to which their station was exposed 
would have counteracted the baneful influence of his moral 
example,’ and caused them ‘to imbibe old English feelings’ and 
acquire ‘an old English taste.’ Nevertheless, the reader who 
can bear with such innocent ‘piffle’ will find a multitude 
of noteworthy facts. The three chapters which deal with 
provincial manufactures and the growth of provincial towns—- 
the Industrial Revolution was already begun—and the succeed- 
ing chapter of statistics abound in information useful to the 
economist. The countryside had not yet recovered from the 
anarchy of the Great Rebellion, and the agricultural labourer was 
sorely harassed by restrictive legislation as old as the Black 
Death. About this time younger sons began to engage in ‘the 
generous way of padding ’—which was by no means a comfort- 
able business under the Protectorate. To do them justice, they 
were the philanthropists of their age. Richard Nevison 
of Pomfret in Yorkshire, who exacted a fixed toll from such 
carriers as used his roads, is praised as a ‘civil and obliging 
robber’ and a man of wide and discriminating charity. The 
famous Claude Du Val, after ‘hanging a convenient time,’ was 
cut down by his many friends—ladies in vizards and poor 
people whom he had befriended—and lay in state at the 
Tangier Tavern in St. Giles—until an order of the judge who 
had tried him put an end to the public grief. 

The account of London and London life is the best part of 
the book. Even the Tudors had remarked the Londoner’s mania 
for building with disfavour, and James I. had compared the 
growth of the capital to ‘ that of a rickety child’s head, in which 
an influx of humours draweth and impoverisheth the extremi- 
ties. As it happened, however, the Plague and the Fire post- 
poned the East-End for another century. Under the Tudors 
London had been the chief town; under Charles II.—and 
not, as Mr. William Morris would have you believe, half- 
way through the eighteenth century—it began to discharge 
the curious and almost indefinable functions of a capital. An 
answer to the question‘ What constitutes a capital city?’ 
has yet to be worked out. Assuredly the possession of a Museum 
and the presence of a Socialists’ quarter are not certain marks of 
proof. One creature of London’s advancement was the Fog, 
concerning which Evelyn wrote a pamphlet entitled ‘ /wmi/a- 
gium. In his opinion the nuisance was due to the use of sea- 
coal, and he lays much stress on the fact that in 1644 when 
Newcastle-on-Tyne was besieged and but a few coalers came 
to the Thames, the Marquess of Hertford’s orchard in the 
Strand produced a large quantity of clean good fruit. For the 
high life of the times, it has been depicted, once tor all, in 
the adventures of the Chevalier de Grammont. As _ usual, 
yentlemen at large played cards and hunted the ‘ wild thing 
called woman.’ Bowls—Sir John Suckling and Sir John Den- 
man were the champions of the day—Pall-Mall (a sort of 
clumsy golf), and ‘Cushion-Banging,’ a game without rules 
and wondrous popular, were the most fashionable diversions 
out of doors. As for the ladies, they played the virginal; and 
that is the best we can say of them. 

Mr. Sydney says little or nothing of the Great Plague: no 
doubt Defoe’s account is beyond rivalry. He does not appear 
to have read Marvell’s Sa¢ires, which throw much light on the 
politics of the Restoration. In spite of appearances, the heart 
of the age was sound enough; honest men—that is to say, 
Marvell and the majority of Englishmen—longed for the days 
of old Bess in her ruff” and were already minded to drain 
‘the fine pond with a pretty decoy.’ Honesty is slow of foot: 
the work took thirty years more or less. And people wear white 
roses even now. 

NEW NOVELS 

Under Pressure (London: Macmillan) by the Marchesa 
Theodoli is dedicated to Mr. Marion Crawford, but in interest 
and in truthfulness the disciple’s work excels the master’s 
own. His Yon Orsino (same publishers) comes to chal- 
lenge comparison. The Marchesa tells with knowledge 
and sympathy a plain and simple story of the loves 
of a Roman youth and a Roman maid; and her pictures 
of Roman society are evidently the work of one within the 


charmed circle of the old papal nobility. Mr. Crawford 
has failed in Don Orsino, as he failed in Saractnesca and 
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the rest of the series, to give any such vivid presentment 
of life as you find in every page of Under Pressure, His 
princes and heroes are touched with something of the awe a 
citizen of These States is wont (most properly) to feel in ap- 
proaching an aristocracy exclusive as this of Rome.  Pro- 
bably the writer who has taken the wind out of his sails is a 
country-woman of his own ; but she has lived behind the scenes 
—and besides, she is a woman. The austere, the religious, the 
very autocratic Princess—ruling everybody but her husband 
with a rod of iron; ordering one daughter to the convent 
and the other from the altar—is a creation. The girls, 
too, are charming: especially in their awakening to a 
knowledge that life is for them; that maternal authority 
is not everything ; that they also have a right to act and 
think for themselves. Again, the atmosphere is excellent. 
Altogether, Under Pressure is a capital book. As for Don 
Orsino, it tells of the doings of Corona’s eldest son, Prince 
Saracinesca’s grandson. Mr. Crawford’s readers will recall some- 
thing of the family history, and will be glad to meet old friends 
again, compacted of sawdust though they be. The old ripple is 
there, the old knowledge of Roman outsides, the old pro- 
fessions of knowledge of the heart of Rome. But you read 
and you read ; and you regret that the author of the Cigarette 
Maker's Romance should be content to decline upon stuff so 
thin as these nine-volume family histories. For Don Orsino is 
positively tiresome. It is full of padding ; the mystery about 
the heroine is insufficient and improbable ; and as for the hero 
who, as his creator remarks, ‘is not extraordinary in any way’), 
the last paragraph sets forth an apology for wasting three volumes 
on him. It may be that, being a young man of the Transition 
Period, he is interesting as a type; but surely all the young 
Romans breeched since ’70 are not such arrant prigs as this. 
His adventures in the building trade are more or less real ; 
but it is enough that he and his like have done their best to 
make a second-rate Brussels of Rome without their commer- 
cial vicissitudes being converted into the essentials of fiction. 
No. Let us hope that Mr. Crawford has done with his 
Roman princes, and will now go on writing readable novels. 
Mr. Louis Couperus, author of Ecstasy ; A Study of Happiness 
London : Henry), isa Sensitivist : which is a graceful Batavian 
way of describing a sentimentalist run mad, and consumed by 
a zealous desire to beat Ruysbroek and Mr. W. D. Howells 
simultaneously on their own ground. L£cs¢asy contains five 
chapters, and in each chapter the characters drink a frightful 
lot of tea (we can quite understand how they get ‘visual 
s¢nsations’), and speak an unsound tongue which con- 
ceals their utter poverty of thought. Mr. Dolf Van 
Alterna (doubtless after tea) called upon Cecile Van Even, 
his wife’s sister, who received him in a twilight atmo- 
sphere of lace-shielded lamplight, and gave him so much more 
tea that he felt a caressive so‘tness creep over him: which 
remained after he had discovered that she kept a diary. The 
next evening at his house, tea and Mr. Taco Quaerts were 
sprung upon her. Mr. Quaerts began to call upon her about 
‘the genial hour of muffins and of tea.’ He felt that an exqui- 
site intimacy filled the room: he talked about ‘ Emerson ; 
Van Eeden’s new poem in the Miewwe Gids; views of 
life’: but most he liked to watch the febrile hues of her 
graciousness as her long shapely feminine fingers glided 
over the tea-pot. Once they dined (tea being provided after- 
wards). The effect was extraordinary: she went home in a 
thythm of astonishment, in a still surprise of sudden light, 
saying, ‘ But my God, I am fond of him; I love him.’ Mostly, 
however, she made long entries in her diary: exquisite inti- 
macies all along of ‘ vague manifestations of endless mutability, 
translucent ephemeras (svc), visible incorporeities.’ Truly, they 
indulged overmuch in the cup that cheers and in ‘the mysticism 
of sentiment.’ He was a young cad, with another woman on 
his hands: but she loved him, really. In England we don't 
write novels about such people—we horsewhip them. And we 
send impudent little whippersnappers like Mrs. Van Even’s 
nephew to school: where they also get whipped. It keeps 
them from meddling with the unhealthy love-affairs of their 


elders. The translation of Mr. Couperus’s work from pure 


Batavian into Batavian-English has been undertaken by Mr. 
John Gray and Mr. A. Teixeira de Mattos: whose preface on 
the vanity of translators is delightfully absurd. 

Better it were that the hero of Archie Carew (London; 
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Ward and Downey) had never been born. For then 
there had been one ne’er-do-weel the less; one sweet 
maiden had lived unbetrayed: one respectable family 
had been spared much inconvenience and shame; and one 
bad novel had never been written. Archie inherits a good 
physique and a noble bearing from a long line of ancestors ; he 
is a notable athlete and sportsman ; he is thoroughly honour- 
able and brave. Naturally, therefore, he seduces a pure and 
guileless virgin, and devises a mock marriage for the purpose 
of soothing her scruples. She is under the impression that 
she is Mrs. Archie; and in this misapprehension she twice 
saves his life. Finally she discovers his deceit, and offers to go. 
And seeing that this is the only honourable course that is open 
to him, he does not hesitate to take her at her word; espe- 
cially as he wants to marry Somebody Else. But Somebody 
Else finds out the complication, is sincerely sorry for him, and 
thinks it better to break the engagement : whereupon he be- 
takes himself to foreign parts to ease his mind and forget his 
wrongs. Meanwhile his victim bears a son, with whom she 
presently proceeds to die of poverty; when Somebody Else, 
having learned to appreciate the true nobility of Archie’s past 
in the business, scruples not to marry him. And they live. 
happy ever afterwards. Of the author of Archie’s being we 
may note that his knowledge of common-place humanity or if 
the slightest, and that in the matter of expressing his own 
ignorance he has a very great deal to learn. And that is all. 

The brevity of Weeds (Bristol : Arrowsmith) is highly com- 
mendable. The puppets are a Husband, a Wife, and a She 
Cousin (hers). The Wife is insipid but virtuous ; the Husband 
stupid but well-meaning ; so they live happily in an unin- 
teresting suburb. But the She Cousin, a dangerous, volup- 
tuous, and wicked being, appears in their midst. She 
diverts that vegetable passion which the worthy Husband has 
hitherto expended on the Wife, and is presently discovered in 
his arms. Then is there much breaking of hearts and dissoly- 
ing of marriage-ties, and in the end the three weeds are scattered 
to the four winds. The finish is a trifle too matter-of-fact : no- 
body kills anybody, nor does anybody even die. Indeed, 
there is no sign of amoral; or the little book had been an excel- 
lent Sunday school prize. 

The English reader will not have his curiosity about 
Alexander Sergueievitch Pushkin much appeased by the 
biography Mrs. Sutherland Edwards has prefixed to her 
translation of Zhe Queen of Spades and other Stories 
(London: Chapman). Reversing the Shandean method, it 
deals chiefly with what happened to the Russian writer while 
he was a-dying, and after he was dead. We fare better when 
we come to the stories. The first impression, never wholly 
removed, is that Pushkin was over-rated; when he wrote 
Turgenieff and his successors were not, and Russia had to 
make much of such native genius as she possessed. ‘ The Queen 
of Spades’ and ‘The Pistol Shot’ are extremely clever, and 
might have been dashed off by theelder Dumas. [But in the 
sketches that follow—‘ The Postmaster,’ for example—we get 
glimpses, as by a lightning flash, into the heart of Russian life 
and society, and discover the man’s true power. No one felt 
the truth about Russia more keenly, or expressed it with a finer 
satiric touch, than Pushkin. 

There is no reason why Zhe Visible To-Zte (London : Leaden- 
hall Press) should exist save that its anonymous author is con- 
tent to pay for it. The nonsense purports to be a ‘story of 
hand reading’ and to be ‘written for and addressed to the 
gentleman who has asked me to be his wife’ The gentleman, 
it seems, objects to the lady’s palmistry, and this is her 
apologia. We sincerely hope she will succeed in diverting 
him from his cruel resolution to break off the match, but 
surely it could have been managed just as well in manuscript. 
Mrs. Clifford republishes nine short stories under the title 
of the first of them, Zhe Last Touches (London: Black). 
They are of the nature of pot-boilers, and quite unworthy of 
permanent association with the name of a decidedly clever if 
not always very attractive author. Hungry morbidness and 
melancholy failure are their principal characteristics. How- 
ever, some people like cheap tragedy and _ schoolroom 
pathos, and in this volume they will find plenty of both. Mr. 
C. Blatterarck is not be commended upon his story, Zz the 
Shade of Schiehallion(London: Chapman). Worse have been 
written, in point of style, but the construction does not re- 
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cognise natural sequences nor the most elementary laws of pro- 
bability. In a word, the story is not interesting; neither are 
the illustrations. But they cannot rival the sketches done 
for In and Out of the Pigskin (London: Chapman), in which 
Mr. George F. Underhill has appended a story which can only 
be described as inferior Jorrocks. Poor fun at the best can be 
excited by the spectacle of an elderly gentleman who takes 
to hunting ; and when that gentleman is sicklied o’er with cheap 
vulgarity, his exploits are best unrecorded. On the other hand, 
The Lynn's Court Mystery (London: Low) is a coherent and 
intelligible romance of hypnotism, by ‘Denzil Vane,’ very 
short and very exciting. The reader knows why the mesmerist 
desired the death of the person murdered : but it is impossible 
to detect the manner of the murder, or to foresee how the agent 
is to be brought to justice. At the same time, the issue is reached 
in the natural order of events: so that the book may be read 
to the finish without fear of a forced conclusion or a revelation 
by some trick of the inept mystery-monger. Naturally, in a 
book of this sort the characters count for nothing. But the 
thing will serve for an idle half-hour. 


OLD AND NEW 


In The Play in Provence (London: Unwin) you have some 
very pleasant reading—the work of Mr. and Mrs, Joseph 
Penne!l—and a number of sketches in Mr. Pennell’s best and 
most brilliant style : indeed, such triumphs of selection as ‘ The 
Arena at Arles,’ ‘Come on, Taureau, ‘The Arena at Aigues- 
Mortes,’ ‘The Tambourinaires by Torchlight, to name but 
these, are not to be over-praised. In /adian Field Sports (Lon- 
don: Constable) is set forth a choice of reductions from the 
quaint and curious mezzotints done by Hewett (1807) from 
drawings by Captain Williamson ‘for his celebrated work on 
Indian Field Sports’: apart from the cover, which is absurd, 
the book is well designed and well done, the illustrations are 
excellently reduced and rendered, the whole effect is good 
in its degree. The late Mr. Theodore Child’s treatise (for 
treatise it isin its way), The Desire of Beauty (London ; Osgood), 
is readable, clever, utterly untrustworthy in many ways, but 
for all that a book to have read—and forgotten. Mr. A. 
Smythe Palmer's Zhe Perfect Gentleman (London : Cassell) 
is a compilation ‘designed to instruct a gentleman not 
in what he should do, now and then, on various occa- 
sions as they arise, but what he is to de, always and 
under all circumstances’: here is a fair ambition, and Mr. 
Smythe Palmer, even if he have not attained to it, has achieved 
a capital set of selections from all manner of authors, old and 
new, and therein a very good book for an idle hour. Of singular 
worth 1s Autobiographia: or the Story of a Life (London: Put- 
nam), a cycle of passages chosen, with tact and insight, from 
Walt Whitman’s prose: a book whose chief blemish is the 
ridiculously affected ‘poem’ (‘sent with an ivy wreath to his 
funeral’), signed ‘E. C. S.,’ which ushers it in, and its in- 
terest in some sort is not easily exhausted. The Lssays 
of Michel de Montaigne (London: Bell) is a reprint with 
emendations of the excellent version of Charles Cotton, of 
whose works this is, without doubt, the best in so far as it goes 
in the market. The Twelve Authoresses (London: Long- 
mans) of L. b. Walford is interesting enough—to those who 
know nothing of its dozen of subjects. Dr. Andrew Wilson’s 
Science Stories (London : Osgood) is a book of reprints from Zhe 
Glagow Herald, and therein its contents, having served their 
turn, might have been suilered to remain. In Zhe Holy City 
Chelmsford: Durrant) Dr. Russell Forbes has produced what 
seems a good and serviceable handbook to Jerusalem, Mr, 
W. R. Turnbull's Ofhello: a Study (Edinburgh: Blackwood) 
is a volume of 391 pp. in small type, all about Othello: a 
monument, that is, of misdirected and superfluous ingenuity. 
As for Real Cookery (London: Unwin), by ‘Grid, it is as 
practical, sensible, and useful an introduction to attainable 
ideals as we have ever seen. 

‘Scots Poems and Ballants (Edinburgh : McLaren) is some- 
thing of a bibliographical curiosity : as it was printed by the 
author, J. Wilson McLaren, an Edinburgh compositor, in his 








UPTURE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
-™ Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d. 
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spare time. As he had just sufficient type to set a couple of pages 
and as he had to pull each page separately on account of the 
smallness of his press, it is not surprising that the work in- 
volved in the hundred and fifty copies of the edition absorbed 
his leisure for about two years. Despite the obstacles he had to 
surmount,he has produced a really handsome book : typography, 
paper, and binding are alike excellent. Indeed, the page 
has a distinction often lacking in pretentious and costly 
work. The verses themselves, which are mainly in dialect, have 
a touch of fancy, some humour, and much common-sense. 
We also received the Bret Harte Birthday Look (London ; 
Osgood), compiled by Mrs. Van de Velde, a pretty gift book; 
The Pearl Cyclopedia (London : Walker), a useful little volume ; 
a new edition of Guy MJannering (London: Black), being 
the second instalment of the admirable ‘ Dryburgh Edition’ 
of Sir Walter ; a new edition, being the fourth, of Shakespeare's 
Anowledge and Use of the Bible (London: Eden), by Bishop 
Wordsworth ; a new edition, being the third, of Dr. Zell and 
the Princess Charlotte (London: Brentano), by Warren 
Richardson ; a new edition of Dodly (London: Warne) by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett ; pamphlets entitled Zreasures of 
the British Museum (London : Curtice), by W. J. Lee; Yow fo 
Pack, How to Dress, How to Keep Well on a Winter Tour in 
Jndia (London : Stanford), by the Hon. Mrs. Neville Lyttelton ; 
and Zennyson and our Imperial Heritage (London : Gower), by 
William Gresswell ; with Vu/etiéde (London: Cassell); Pals 
Puzzle Pictures (London: Eden) and the Christmas number 
of Afalanta., 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
Fiction 


A Geraldine. R. A. King. London: Ward and Downey. 
2 vols. 

A Splendid Cousin. Mrs. Andrew Dean. London: Unwin. 

A Stumble on the Threshold. James Payn. London: Cox. 

Anthea. C. Cassavetti. London: Cassell. 

Calmire. London: Macmillan. 2 vols. 

Dark; A Tale of the Down Country. London: Smith, Elder. 


2 vols. 
Ecstasy. Translated from the Dutch of L. Couperus by A. T 
De Mattos and J. Gray. London: Henry. . 


Faithful to the Last. C.S.L. Fox. London: Digby. 

Foiled. The Hon. Mrs. Henniker. London: Hurst. 3 vols. 

Ghost Lore. *‘Owlet.’ London: Digby. 

Nora Creina. Mrs. Hungerford. London: White. 

The Bow of Fate. HH. M.Greenhow. London: W. H. Allen, 

The Lynn’s Court Mystery. Denzil Vane. London; Sampson 
Low. 

That Partner of Mine. ¥. E. Greville. London: Eden. 

The Princess of Cleves. Mme. de Lafayette: Translated by 
T. S. Perry. London: Osgood. 2Is. 

The Vicar of Ellismond. W.Dancer. London: Digby. 


VERSE 
lmenophis. ¥.T. Palgrave. London: Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
Out of the Depths. WW. D. Burrard. London: Kegan Paul 
2s. 6d. 
Pansies and Folly-Bells. Samuei Reid. London; Isbister, 


55. 
lhe Kingdom of the Zore. Robert Ballard. London: Digby. 
3s. Od, 


TRAVEL 


Sultan to Sultan, Mrs. French-Sheldon. London; Saxon, 
21s. 
Lhe Fayum and Lake Meris. RB. H. Brown. London, 
Stanford. os. 6d. 
Lhe Holy City: Jerusalem, S,®. Forbes. Chelmsford: Dur- 
rant, 
BroGraruy 
Charles Knight, Alice A. Clowes. London: Bentley. 12s. 
Memoir of Margaret Stephen Kennedy. London : Nisbet. 
SMepherd Smith, the Universalist. WW. Anderson Smith. 
London; Sampson Low. 8s. 6d. 
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History 
The Colonial Era in America. G. P. Fisher. London: 
Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 
The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Louis XVIII. London: 
Hutchinson. 53. 


THEOLOGY 

Christ and Society. Donald Macleod. London; Isbister. 
3s. 6d. 

Church Prayer. \W.R. Murray. London: Simpkin. Is 6d. 

Expository Lectures and Sermons. W.P. Elmslie. London: 
Hodder. 6s. 

Gloria Patri. J. M. Whiton. London: Clarke. 3s. 6d. 

Handy Book of the Church of England. E.L. Cutts. Lon- 
don: S. P.C. K. 5s. 

The Boyhood of Christ. 1. Wallace. London: Osgood. §s. 

The Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions. George Mathe- 
son. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 5s. 

The Mission of the Church. Charles Gore. London: Murray. 
2s. 6d. 

The Public Worship of Presbyterian Scotland. C. G,. 
McCrie. Edinburgh: Blackwood. tos. 6d. 

The Sanctification of One Day in the Week. BR. A. Morgan. 
London: Digby. 2s. 


CuristMas Books 


An Affair of Honour. Alice Weber. London : Griffith. 3s. 6d. 

Betwixt Two Fires. J.J. Wray. London: Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 

Fifty-Two Fairy Tales. A.H. Miles. London: Hutchinson. 5s, 

Out of the Fashion. \.T. Meade. London: Methuen. 6s. 

Russian Fairy Tales. R.N. Bain. London: Lawrence. 5s. 

Those Midsummer Fairies. T. C. Elmslie. London; Ward 
and Downey. 


MISCELLANEA 


A Contribution to our Knowledge of Seedlings. Sir John Lub- 
bock. London: Kegan Paul. 32s. 

Bret Harte Birthday Book. Mme. Van de Velde. London: 
Osgood. 6s. 

Coal Pits and Pitmen. R. N. Boyd. London: Whittaker. 
3s. 6d. 

Defender of the Faith, Tivoli. London: Griffith. 3s. 6d. 

Digest of Scottish Conveyancing Cases. A. M. Williamson. 
Edinburgh : Green. 

Eton of Old. An Old Colleger. London: Griffith. 21s. 

Florio’s Montaigne. Edited by George Saintsbury. ‘Tudor 
Translations’ (Edited by W. E. Henley). London: Nutt. 15s. 

Good Health. W.W. Hall. London: Morison. 3s.. 6d. 

Handbook of the Jridie. J.G. Barker, London: Bell. 5s. 

Man and the Glacial Period. G. ¥. Wright. London: Kegan 
Paul. 5s. 

Modern Sanitary Appliances. ¥. Collier. London: Spon. 

Our Body and How we Live. A. F. Blaisdell. London ;: 
Morison. 3s. 6d. 

Pablo de Segovia. lustrated by Daniel Vierge. London: 
Unwin. 

Real Cookery. ‘Grid.’ London: Unwin. 2s. 

Shakespeares King Henry VIII, Illustrated by Sir James 
Linton. London: Cassell. 

Silhouettes of American Life. R.H. Davis. London: Osgood. 
5>- 

Sunday Schools and Village Libraries. T. Greenwood. Lon- 
don; Clarke. Is. 6d. 

Tales of Adventure and Stories of Travel. London : Sampson 
Low. 12s. 6d. 

The Desire of Beauty. Theodore Child. London: Osgood. 
5s. 

The Fatal Smile. Cynicus. London: Cynicus. 3s. 6d. 

The History of Creation, Ernest Haeckel: Translated by 
E. R. Lankester. London: Kegan Paul. 32s. 

The London and Middlesex Note-Book. W.P. W. Phillimore. 
London : Stock. Ios. 

The Masque of Civilisa. F. S. Kemp. London: Digby. 
3s. 6d. 

The ‘New Life’ of Dante. Translated by C. E. Norton. 
London: Macmillan. 5s. 
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The Practical Management of Dynamos. ¥. %3. Crocker. 
London : Spon. 4s. 6d. 

The Realm of the Hapsburgs. Sidney Whitman. London: 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Steam Navy of Great Britain. Harry Williams. W. H. 
Allen. 12s. 6d. 

The Westminster School Register, 1764-1883. G. F. RK. Basker 
and B. H. Stenning. London: Macmillan. 1os. 6d. 


ForREIGN 


Allgemeine Metrik der indogerm und semitischen Volker. }. 
Westphal. Berlin: Calvary. 8m. 

Am Walchensee. J. Grosse. Dresden: Piersen. 5m. 

Anton Rubinstein. Ein Kiinsterleben. E. Zabel. Leipzig : 
Senff. 6m. 

Claudius Bombarnac. Jules Verne. Paris: Hetzel. 4fr.5o. 

Cosmopolis. Paul Bourget. Paris: Lemerre. 1ofr. 

Deutsche und ttalienische Kunstcharakters. B. Riehl. Frank- 
furt : Keller. 7m 60, 

Diane de Puymal. Max Ellyan. Paris: Lévy.  3fr.50. 

Die Insel Haiti, ¥.G. Tippenhauer. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
34m. 

Die 6 Muenchner Intern. Kunst Ausstellung 1892. F. Pecht, 
Muenchen: Verlagsanstalt. 6m. 

Die Zelle und die Gewebe. O. Hertwig. Jena: Fischer. 8m. 

Etfersucht der Seelen. E. Meyer. Berlin: Janke. 4m. 

Ein wunbeschriebenes Blatt. P. WHeyse. Berlin: Hertz. 
2m.60. 

Hervorbringung und Verteilung der Werthe in der sozialen 
Gesellschaft. J. Tuerk. Hamburg: Meyer. 1m. 

Il socialismo nel codice civile. C. Nani. Torino: Bocca. 


211.50. 
La Cronologia romana, A. Paganelli. Milano: Guiseppe. 
él. 


La Miselogue: Choses et Gens de Thédtre. Jean Richepin. 
Paris: Charpentier. 3fr.50. 

La Philosophie de Hobbes. Georges Lyon. Paris: Alcan, 
2fr. 50. 

Les Drames musicaux de Richard Wagner. Henry Coutagne. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 3fr.50. 
LEsclavage chez les anciens Hébreux: Ltude darcheologe 
bibligue. Tony Andre. Paris: Fischbacher. 3fr.50. 
L’Espagne sous Ferdinand et Isabelle. Jean H. Mariejol. 
Paris. Quantin. 4fr. 

Les dernieres années de Lafayette, 1792-1834. <A. Bordoux. 
Paris: Lévy.  7fr.50. 

Le probleme dela Mort. Louis Bourdeau. Paris: Alcan. 5.fr. 

Mayestaet. A, V. Roberts. Bielefeld: Velhagen. 7m. 

Marie-Amélie et la cour des Tuileries. Imbert ce Saint- 
Amand. Paris: Dentu. 3fr.5e. 

Viséres. Marg. Van de Wiele. Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr.50. 

Muster orientalischer Gewebe und Druckstoffe. ¥. Kumsch. 
Dresden: Stengel. 4om. 

Notices et Portraits. JulesSimon. Paris: Lévy. 7ff.50. 

Organische Reactionen und Reagentien. E. Seelig. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 15m. 

Recits de Guerre. Souvenirs de Capt. Parquin. Yaris: Bous- 
sod. 2ofr. 

Sacré Cosaqgue! Pauline Savari. Paris: Flammarion. 3fr.50. 

Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse von F. Nansens Durchquerung 
von Groenland, 1888. H. Mohr und F. Nansen. Gotha: 
Perthes. 6m. 
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Cassell & Company's Announcements. 


NOW READY, 


KING HENRY VIII. 


With a Series of Magniticent Photogravures from Original Drawings by Sir 
JAMES LINTON, P.R.J. The Text luxuriously printed in red and 
black on hand-made paper. 
With Introduction by Professor DOWDEN. 
This Edition of Shakespeare's King Henry V111, will be 


to 250 Numbered Copies. Price on application, 


rictly limited 


A DIARY OF THE SALISBURY PARLIAMENT. ly 


H. W. Lucy, Author of ‘A Diary of ‘Two Parliaments.’ Illustrated 
by Harry Furniss. Cloth ars. [Ready shortly. 


THE DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES OF LORD 


AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, P.C., G.C.B.. 1837-1862. With Portrait. 


2 vols. Third Edition, 32s. [New ready. 
NEW LIGHT ON THE BIBLE AND THE HOLY LAND. 
By B.° . Everts. Illustrated, cloth, ams. (Heady shortly. 


DORE’S DANTE’S INFERNO. Illustrated by Gustave 


Dore. With Pr face b y A Jos UTLER, late Fellow of ‘I rinity C ollege, 
Cambridge. Cloth, gil foo or buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


| Now ready. 
THE STORY OF AFRICA AND ITS EXPLORERS. 
By Dr. ROBERT BROWN, M.A., F. ,FLR.G.S., etc. With numerous 
Original Illustrations. Vol. [., A 6 sa | .Vow ready. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


FYFFE’S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. ( ae ete 


in 3 vols. 7s. 6d. each. udy vrlly. 
PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. Stories and Sketches 
by BARRY PALN, Author of ‘In a Canadian Canoe.’ 55. 


CASSELL'S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Containing Memoirs of the most Eminent Men and Women of all 
Ages and Countries. Cloth, 7s. 6d. [ Ready shortly. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Giving Defini- 


tions of more than mpo,coo Words and Phrases. In red and green 
cloth. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. [.Vow ready. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. An Attempt towards a History of 


English Literature. By oe NRY Mot LEY, LL.D., late Professor of 


Engl: h Literature, University College, London. In vols. ss. each. 
Vol. IX.—SPENSER AND HIS rIME, [.Vow ready. 
A BLOT OF INK. Translated from the French of René 
BAzIN, by (., Author of ‘Noughts and Crosses,” and PAUL M. 
FRANCKE, Cloth, 5s. Neady shortly. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY FOR STUDENTS. by 
ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R-C.S. With 2 Coloured Plates 
and other Illustrations. 352 pp. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Heady shortly. 


¢v A Photogravure avd other portraits of the la'e 


Lord Tennyson «//car i: 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


for December, price 18, 


in which will be found the first of two authorised arficles on Lord 
Tennyson's portraits, by Mr. Theodore Watts. /ie sekction 
from the large number of existing portratts of the foet has been approved 
by Lord Tou con s family, and includes all that are authentic repre: 
entations of him. 


A COMPANION WORK JO 
“ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES.” 


Now Ready, price 2s, Gd or handsomely bound in 
Cloth gilt, 4s. 


EUROPEAN PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


Containing Beautiful Reproductions of upwards of 


One Hundred of the best Continental Pictures of 1892. 


A Copy OF CASSELL & COMPANY'S LiST OF NEW VOLUMES WILL BE SENT, POST 
FREE, ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lvp., LupGare HILL, Lonbon, 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO'S LIST 


2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE MAKING OF AUSTRALIAN 
HISTORY. By Sir HENRY PARKES, K.C.M.G., Premier of New 
South Wales, 1872-75, 1877, 1878-79. With 2 Portraits. 

‘No more significant contribution to the current history of the British 

I:mpire has been made for a long time than is contained in these two 

emarkable volumes. . . .. It is a book which constantly invites quotation, 
si even those readers who do not interest themselves in a narrative of the 

‘‘making of Australian history” will find not a little to attract them in the 

sclf-portraiture of a strong and impressive personality, and in graphic de- 

scriptions of many Stirring incidents '"— Times. 





With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Plates, and ro 4 Illustrations in the Text. 


8vo, 185. 
THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND: being a 
Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. TiHkopore 


BENT, F.S.A., FLR.G.S. With a Chapter on the Orientation and 
Mensuration of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan, 

‘A most interesting volume. Magnificent buildings, gorgeous 
pigeantry, sacred ceremonies, widespread mining operations, and an active 
commerce seem to be clearly enough indicated by the rich discoveries of 
Mr. Bent... . . There is much more in the book besides the results of 
the excavation of the ruins. ‘The interesting chapters describing the journey 
through Bechuanalund belong to the best type of travellers’ narratives. 


Times. 
CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS. By Joun Beartie 
(CROZIER. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, and with New Preface, 
More fully explaining the nature of the New Organon used in the 
solution of its problems. 8vo, r4s. 

‘The book of a very able man... .. The testimony which we are cc mM - 
pelle i to give to the high ability of this ambitious work is completely 
mpartial, ... . Full of original criticism. . . . . Great literary faculty. 

\ book far ! $ SUpei ficial than Myr. Buckle's.’ Spectat a 


KING POPPY: a Fantasia. By Owen MEREDITH 
(the EARL oF Lyrron), With 1 Plate and Design on title-page by 
Id. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Crown 8vo, tos 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF GERALDINE 
JEWSBURY TO JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by Mrs. 
ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of ‘ The Life of Jane Welsh ( ‘arlyle, 
and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 8vo, 
103. 

‘ These letters have a double interest. They reveal in Miss Jewsbury her- 
self a highly-strung and fascinating personality ; and they give us glimpses 
of the real Mrs. Carlyle... , . The pervading note of the correspondence 

vivacity.’— ames. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS. Second Series. 
On the PRODUCTION, PRESERVATION, and KILLING of 
GAME. With Directions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking-in 
Retrievers. By Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. With Portrait of 
the Author and 103 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

RST SERIES—ON THE CHOICE AND USE OF A GUN. With 
numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 1 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
COURSING AND FALCONRY. By Harpino Cox and 


the Hon, GERALD LASCELLEs. With numerous Illustrations by John 
Charlton, RH. Moore, G. E. Lodge, L. Speed, etc., and from Photo- 
Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. On December 2 


I] 


graphs. 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY —New J 0lume. 
Edited by Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Assistant Professor 
of History in Harvard College. 


FORMATION OF THE UNION (1750-1829). By 


ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, A.B., Ph.D., the Editor of the Series. 
With Maps. Fep. 8vo, 33. 6d. 


TWELVE ENGLISH AUTHORESSES: Hannah More— 


lannv Burney—Maria Edgeworth—Harriet Martineau—Jane Austen 
Felicia Hemans—Mary Somerville—Jane Taylor-——Charlotte Bronté 
Klizabeth Gaskell— Elizabeth Barrett Browning—‘ George Eliot.’ 
By L. B. WaALrorb, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. By Ricuarp Jerreries. 
With a Portrait from the bust in Salisbury Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
105 copies will be printed on Large Paper. Price on application to the 


Booksellers. 


MORALITY IN DOCTRINE. 
Bricgutr, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
I:cclesiastical History, Honorary Canon of Cumbrae. 
7s. 6d. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN WARD.’ 


THE STORY OF A CHILD. By Marcarer |e Lanp, 


\uthor of ‘ John Ward ’ ete. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘The thread of the story is admirably interwoven through the gossipy 
conversations of the children and their elders.’—Glasgow Herald, 
en 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.— DECEMBER. 


MRs. JULIET. By Mrs. ALFRED W. ‘HEY WILLOW WALY, O. By 
Hunt. Chaps. XXXIV-XXXVI. Murray Evre. 

INAUGURAL LECTURE DELIV- AWHITSUNTIDESANITARY PIL- 
ERED BEFORE THE UNIVER- GRIMAGE, WITH THE LES. 
SITY of OXFORD, By J. A. Froupe. SONS. By Dr. B. W. RicHarnson. 

TO A WEE LADDIE, By E. H. A WOLF BATTUE, By Frep Wut1- 
Hickey, : SHAW. 

A TES? CASE. By W. Larpiaw AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
PERL, ANDREW LANG, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Sermons by WILLIAM 
Regius Professor of 
(rown 8vo, 


London: 











Messrs. W. M. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


a 

ACROSS FRANCE IN A CARAVAN. Beinc 

SOME ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY FROM BORDEAUX TO GENOA IN THE 

‘ ESCARGOT,’ TAKEN IN THE WINTER 1889-90. By the AUTHOR Of} 

A DAY or MY LiFE AT Eton.’ With Fifty [lustrations By John 
Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, anda Map. Demy 8vo. 153s. 


VOYAGE OF THE NYANZA, R.N.Y.C. Bene 


PHE RECORD oF A THREE YEARS' CRUISE IN A SCHOONER YACHT 
IN THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC, AND HER SUBSEQUENT SHIPWRECK,. 
sy J. CUMMING DEWAR, late Captain King’s Dragoon Guards and 
11th Prince Albert’s Hussars. With ‘'wo Autogravures, numerous full- 
page and other Illustrations, anda Map, Demy 8vo. ats. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


CHINESE STORIES By Roserr K. Dovuctas. 
With 60 Illustrations by Parkinson, Forestier, and Others. Deiny 
8vo., 12s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RACING LIFE OF LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, 


M.P., and other Reminiscences. By JOHN KENT, Private ‘Trainer to 
the Goodwood Stable. Edited by the Hon. FRANCIS LAWLEY, With 
23 Plates and Fac-simile Letter. Demy 8vo., 25s. 
‘A masterpiece of racing literature.’—Saturday Keview. 
‘ The most entertaining book on the turf we have ever had the good fortune 
to read.’—Sield. 
‘ The most interesting book that has been written on the subject of horse- 
racing.’ —Sportsman. 
NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 
NEW WORLD. With some remarks on Bimetallism. Py J. W. 
Editor of ‘ George Eliot's Life as related in the Letters and 
Journals.” Post 8vo., 653. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE DISTINCTIVE MESSAGES OF THE OLD 
RELIGIONS. By GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., F.R 
Author of ‘ Spiritual Development of St. Paul,’ ‘Can the Old F siti 
Live with the New?’ * The Psalmist and the Scientist,’ ‘Sacred Songs,’ 
etc. €rownh ovo. 5s. 

NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 

COLUMBA: A Drama. By JoHN HUNTLEY SKRINE 
Warden of Glenalmond. Author of ‘A Memory of Edward Thring.’ 
Keap. 4to, 6s. 


CROSS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
a Critical Study. By WILLIAM ROBERTSON 
Small demy 8vo, 15s. 


OTHELLO: 


TURNBULL, 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL. As 
set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical Historians. By 
JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
‘University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 

‘A scholarly my scientific treatise. ... Every student of the Old 
Testament, of whatever critical school, to whom truth is dearer than 
party, will welcome this volume as the most brilliant contribution to the 
controversy which has yet appeared from the conservative side.’— 7hinker. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 


THE PUBLIC WORSHIP OF PRESBYTERIAN 
SCOTLAND. Historicaily treated. The Fourteenth Series of the 
Cunningham Lectures. By Rev. CHARLES G. M‘Crik. Demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LORD WASTWATER. 


crown 8vo., 17S. 

‘A novel which most readers will find themselves compelled to get 
through at racing speed, The interest begins almost at once and is kept 
up to the last page It is all plot and galloping excitement from cover to 
cover.'— Ladlet. 

‘Containing a succession of surprises which keep the reader constantly 
on the alert. .. . The central design of the story is strikingly original 
and it is developed with unusual ability Pan ae 1 deeply interesting book.’ 


—Gila SOW Herald. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student. 


TRAVERS. 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


By Sipney Botton. 2 vols, 


GRAHAM 


‘Distinctly an ‘up-to-date’ novel ... . The heroine is a singularly 
interesting and sy mpathetic personage . All the minor characters in 
this clever and charming story are ske tched with a strong hand... . « 
delightful book.’'—Daily Telegraph. 

‘it is impossible to conceive a more charming English girl. 
itself is as pieasant as its heroine,’— Standard. 


The story 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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vie “INDEPENDENT NOVEL” <: 


Under this title Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN is issuing a New SERIES 
of ORIGINAL NOVELS, English and Continental, 
Demy 3 12mo, cloth, 5 395. Od. each. 


1, THE SHIFTING OF THE FIRE. 
By FORD H. HUEFFER. 


“ There is no question w hatever. as to the clever- 
ness of * The Shifting of the Fire.”’—Academy. 


9. A PHANTOM FROM THE EAST. 
By PIERRE LOTTI. 


[ Ready. 
3. JEAN DE KERDREN. 
adie PHILIPPE ST. HILAIRE. 


[ Just Published. 








IN THE PRESS. 


4. POOR LADY MASSEY. | 5. STORIES FROM 


RSHINE. With Intro- 
3y H. RUTHERFORD RUSSELL. duction by STEPNIAK, 





LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER eee. E. 





STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENGE 


New, Enlarged, and Cheaper Edition. 
Just Published in One Large Volume, super royal 8vo, 1,384 pages, with 
goo Illustrations, cloth, price, 12s. 6d. ; library sheep, 17s. 6d. ; 
half-russia, 20s. 


OGILVIE’S COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. This DICTIONARY has long been known as one of 
the most valuable works of reference in the English Language. It is 
now issued, with a Large Supplement of additional words and many 
Valuable Appendices, at the low price of 12s. 6d. 





In One Volume, fcap. 4to, 864 pages, containing over 80,000 entries, 
cloth, coloured edges, 5s.; half-roxburghe, 6s. 6d.; half-morocco, gs. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Etymological and Pronouncing, Literary, Scientific, 
and Technical. By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 

‘We can heartily recommend this neat and handy volume to all who 
want a copious and trustworthy dictionary of reasonable dimensions.’— 

Atheneum. 


In Four Volumes, imperial 8vo, cloth £5; or half-morocco, £6 6s. 
LANGUAGE. A Complete Encyclopzedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymo- 
logical, Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. By JouN 
OGILVIE, LL.D. New Edition, carefully Revised, and Greatly 
Augmented. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Illus- 
trated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 

‘So far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we should not wish 
for anything better than the new ‘‘ Imperial.’ The etymology is clear and 
concise, and the illustrations are copious, appropriate, and well-executed.’ 
— Times. 


In Eight Volumes, square 8vo, cloth, 48s. ; or half-morocco, 68s. 
BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
With Numerous Pictorial Illustrations and a Series of Maps. 
‘Some handy form of encyclopzedia has long been wanted. The infor- 
mation is succinctly given, sufficiently copious, and strictly relevant.,— 
Saturday Review, 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 





PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


By GILBERT PARKER. \ 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 
‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of lel stories.’ 


St. Fames's Gazette. 
‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed, There is strength and 
genius in Mr, Parker's style.'—Daily Telegraph. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C, 





NEW WORK ON THE HEAVENS AND 
THEIR ORIGIN. 


With Six Stellar Photographs ~— Twelve Lithographic 


Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE: 


Chapters on the Origin and Construction 
of the Heavens. 
By J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S., Author of “Star Groups,” ete, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Small 4to, Illustrated by Thirty Maps, cloth, 5s. 


STAR GROUPS: 


A Student’s Guide to the Constellations. 


‘A knowledge of the principal c onste lations visible in our latitudes may be 
easily — d from the thirty maps and accompanying text contained in th 
work.’—Nature. 


LONDON: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 


7 STATIONERS’ HALL Court, LUDGATE HI, E.C, 


i if or | 1 r Tr. 
BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 926. DECEMBER 1892. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE RIVIERA, 

THE RESTLESS DEAD. 

THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND DR. GARDINER, 

SINGULARLY DELUDED.—Conc usion. 

ALDERS AND REEDS. By ‘A Son oF Tur Marsues.’ 

BYWAYS TO FORTUNE—BY SEA, 

THE OLD SALOON. 

LINES DEDICATED TO THOSE WHO MOURN THEIR DEAD 
IN THE WRECKS OF THE BOKHARA, ROUMANIA, AND 
SCOTCH EXPRESS 

By tHE DucHEss oF SuUTHEI 

THE RECOVERY OF THE SOUDAN, 

ELECTION WEEK IN AMERICA. 


Now ready. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 


‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
artic Ss At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 

London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 LupGatr Hirt, E.C. 








hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-le vel; 
south aspect; mag nific ent scenery elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting: 
room: cuisine, Eng rlish and Fren¢ h: “gs co — ur; table d’hote at separate 

s; large dairy farm; supplies daily; laundry, 
ns eae . ated For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND PLace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. 
Vell Water. Electric lig ht throug ghout, Moderate ‘lariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER ‘GOSDE N. 











Artesian 





‘THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
* A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole ide 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 
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CariTAL SUBSCRIBED . ‘ 

Paip Up ‘ . > ‘ 
RESERVE FunpD . . 2 
UNCALLED CAPITAL , 

















ADOLF VON AN! 
EGrert IvEson (Messrs. Iveson & 
Davip M‘LEAN (Hong- Kong 











11 SOUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


+ £2,000,000 0 


Board of Directors, 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
r# (Messrs. André, 


Co.). 


Mendel & Co.). 


and Shanghai Bank). 

F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 

H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 

Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, 
Head Office—Princes StrEET, Lonvon, E.C. 

DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 


44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
-— “ for a and Four Years. 
5 ” for Five Y ears. 

Interest paid half-yearly. 


223,000 0 


° 
251,093 15 0 
°o 
1,748,906 se 


Secretary. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 








YEARS. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE 


r i 
I 








AND 79 QUEEN STREET, 


At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1800— 
after a stringent ZAree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
re declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
\N NUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
» Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies mow Opened will rank f 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS, INVESTED FUNDS—£1,752, 500. 
120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. A/anager—W. Situ, LL.D 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 
*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
9 eee ee vine 
2 ool >| EDINBURGH. 








i R. 


Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old 


Clocks Bureaux, 
China, Engravings, Ivories, and 


Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
COWIE, 


4 39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, 


Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming 


’ 


‘rench, and Dutch 


and Commodes, 


Curios 


Shipping Announcements. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAN 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiM1 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 








MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


| CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 

| RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. | ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. | TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 


BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports 
INDIA, BU KMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.\ 
or to “SELLATLY, Hankey. Seweitt & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 I 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for tl 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUE 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afioa 


High-Class Cujsine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, ar 
every comfort, 


. Head Offices— 
(F. GREEN & CO., ( rn 
| Managers | ANDERSON, ANDE a & CO., a. _ | 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FE ae RCH AVENUE, E.C.; 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


SLOAN & on 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTEr Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


)FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 




















pe VENUe bE WIL S 
| TRADE oem 


RUBBING. 


PRESERVES a) CLOTHES. 








> 


HANDSOME CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 








SAVES 
\ 

Anyone des ‘Ss of poss sing 

obtain one hts of cost by sending t Mes ) 
Leeds, their full name and Address a 
For 120 Wrappers, 
Y For 200 Wrappers, 

For 350 Wrappers, 

For 500 Wrappers, a Lady's - 

THE STATUE, 
For 25 Wrappers, a picture of this beautiful Statue will be sent to any address. 

ewww wor rwworrworw 

















similar picture, handsomely framed, will be sent. 
tl Bt tt i ee t,t ee i 


Timepiece No. 1, 


Timepiece 


Timepiece No. 3, 
For 400 Wrappers, a Gentleman's ( Handsome) Watch will be sent. 


a “Ve ’ Clo 


s. Fos 
and VE NU S SOAP WR. 1P] ERS aad lot 


| BONUS TO BE GIVEN DURING 1892 & 1893 TO een OF VENUS SOAP. 





> 
“VENUS DE MILO,” in the Galleries of the Louvre, Paris. : 


e or We itch (warranted to keep ¢ 


rect time) can 


1 Watson and § WwW. hite) i. Soap Works, 


‘S— 


4-in. Dial, will be sent. 


No. 2, 6-in. Dial, will be sent. 


9-in. Dial, will be sent. 





- ( Keyless § Watch will be sent. 


in 





Size 17} in. by 14in., mounted. For 60 Wrappers, a 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea Warns 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


BEDROOM [TD  BEDSTEADS 
FURNITURE & CO 10,000 BEDSTEADS 
1,000 BEDROOM SUITES MAP LE IRON AND BRASS 

TO SELECT FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W BEDSTEADS 


















































\ APLE & Co.— 100 »B EDROOM SUITES at from 'y 10.000 BEDSTEADS, . \ APLE & CO., have seldom less than 10 000 BE D- 
i 70s. to & 300, forming a se le ‘tion without parallel =O £———A_8_-¢ BRASS aND IRON 4 STFADS in stock, comprising some 600 various 
n the w vr] d, in every conceivable v ariety of style and | E 3 j IN STOCK, patterns, in sizes from ft. 6in. to sft 6in. wide, ready for 
design, and every description of woods at prices ranging from 2s, 9d. to 150 Guineas immediate delivery—on the day of purchase if desired. 
from £3 10s. to £ a, thus re: sadily suiting eve Pe of £ | ; ‘ oa disappointment and delay incident to choosing from 
residence. Every one about to furnish shi uld visit the . ‘ $C nly, where but a limlted stock is kept, is thus 
Exhibition of Bedroom Furniture. =!.4. ——— voided, 
sii f CHILDREN'S BEDSTEADS 
BEDROOM SUITES i. . 
SCHOOL BEDSTEADS 
INEXPENSIVE SSS ose : 
LS SS SF BEDSTEADS FOR 
ARTISTIC Ss Se SS = ie 
; : : = HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, &c. 
BEDROOM SUITES = » 
\ AP : F & CO. have numerous specialities in Cots 

HE DANBURY BEDROOM SUITE, in haz Children’s Bedsteads, as well as Bedsteads 

wood, consisting of ahs ndsome wardrobe, with shaped IMustrated Catalogued . v for Se a a. Colleges, Asylums, Homes, and other Public 
bevelled slate glass door and large drawer at bottom, Post Free. Institutions, A New Illustrated Catalogue of the leading 
dressing chest with large shaped top bevelled gl ss affixed. . Varicties, post free. 
also jewel dri rye and brac kets, washstand with marble Black & Brass Bedstead, with has Double-woven N APLE & CO., Tottenham Court Road, London. 
top. hig h tile = back, cupboard beneath, and towel rods Wire ogee ne mpl The largest and most convenient furnishing 
at ends, thre chaiin Zit 155s. ft. 38/-; 3ft. 6in. 42/-; 49/6; es 6in. 52/6. establishment in the world, 








Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 or., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco ye ne smoki ~~ condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS )RES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every tacket and Tin, 
PLAYer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 1 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


Ss The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every sities 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.- The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 












old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs hunself ‘Old Screw,’ 
ys ‘Il have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Rewew ¢ 
r cws for a scheme to supply smokers in umon w rkhouses with tobacco. I am afraic 
jud | by the ordinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent 
twa yfr ig ses of So- alled charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympatl of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin london, 1] would at once 


. = start a ¢ ollecti ng-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 

a ~ iintances; but. unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 

a ¥ ntinent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a littic, and would like to 

-<¥ und of what T consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 

7 1. AY f R'S "N AY Y c UT” (this is not an advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore, a 
ieque for the amount.’ 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
REPRINTED FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 





A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. Lone TENNYSON. CECIL RHODES* 
C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. G. R. SIMS. HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE. LORD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE eevee 
C. H. eerne a W. G. GRACE. WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHT 
rr AUGUSTUS HARR MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. J. C. ieee CHARLES GOUNOD. 

a ie  WHISTLER. SIR G. 0. TREVELYAN. CARAN D’ACH LEO Xill. 
SIR F LEIGHTON. SIR a V. HARCOURT. { hes tr DU MAURIER. ae eo FARRAR. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA SALVINI. M. DE BLOWIT 

. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. HENRY IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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